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EXTRACTS. 
CARDINAL BEATON. 

«¢ THIS prelate was no fooner pro- 
moted to the fee of Saint Andrews, 
than, in order to teftify his zeal to the 
Roman Catholics, and his benefactor, 
Pupe Paul the Third, he made it his 
bufinefs to perfecute and crufh thofe 
of the Proteftant rel'zion in Scotland, 
and no man among the Scorch cler y 
was more ready to employ thofe ad- 
mirable and convincing arguments, 
fire and fword, in defence of Popery, 
than David Beaton. 

«« The reformers were periecuted with 
ali the cruelty with which fuperftition 
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infpiies a barbarous people; many 
were condemned to undergo that 
dreadful death which the church has 
appointed for the punifhment of her 
enemies; but they fuffered with a 
fpirit fo nearly refembling the patience 
and fortitude of the primitive martyrs, 
that more were converted than terri- 
fied at fuch {pectacles. 

* About the end of the month of 
February 1539, five Proteftants were 
commiited to the fames, and nine re- 
canted, but fome made their efcape out 
of prifon, among whom was the cele- 
brated George Buchanan, the Scottifh 
hiftorian: and it cannot be gueffed to 
what lengths the furious. Cardinal 
might afterwards have proceeded in 
this bloody bufinefs, as the whole was 
left to his management, if the king’s 
demife had not put a ftop to his cruel 
proceedings; for.it is faid, he had 


vpeignted to the king a lift of three 


undred and fixty perfons, fufpected 
of Proteftancy, many of whom were the 
printe nobility, and meoft confiderable 
perfons in the kingdom. 

“Cardinal Beaton, who had long 
been ‘confidered’ a$ -prime ‘minitter, 


- claimed.the office and dignity of regent 


during the minority of the. late king’s 
daughier and fucceffor, Princefs Mary, 
fo tamous for “her beauty, and her 
misfortunes, in the reign ofour Queen 
klizabeth; and in fupport of his pre- 
tenfions, he produced a will, which 


he bimfelf- had forged in the name of 


the late king, and, “without any other 
right, inflantiy affumed the title of 
regent; the Cardinal had enjoyed 
power too Jong, and had exercifed it 
with too much feverity, to be a fa- 
vourite with the nation; the public 
voice was againit him, the pretended 
will was fet afidey and the Earl of 
Arran was declared fole regent of the 
kingdum, during the minority of the 
Queen; and Beaton was not only mor- 
tified, by being thus excluded from 
the governinent, but he was alfo feized 
and fent prifoner to the caftle of Black. 
nefs; but, as fome fay, without au- 
thority. 

«* Cardinal Beaton had found means 
to get out of his confinement, by of- 
ferine the Lord Seaton, in whofe cuf- 
tody he was, a confiderable gratifica- 
tion, and his confiant friendthip, if he 
would permit him to goto Saint An- 
drews, hich Seaton accordingly agreed 
to; he had ever been ftrongly attached 
to France, and of courfe an enemy to 
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England; he complained loudly that 
Arran the regent had betrayed the 
kingdom to its moft inveterate enemies, 
and facrificed its hunour to his own 
ambition; he lamented to fee an an- 
cient country confenting to its own 
flavery, and defcending into the igno- 
minious ftation of a dependent pro- 
vince; and, in one-hour, the weak- 
nefs and treachery of a fingle man fur. 
rendering every thing, for which the 
Scottith nation had ftruggled and fought 
during fo many ages. Thefe remon- 
ftrances of Beaton had the greatett 
effect upon the Scots; and the nobility, 
notwithftanding the fhare they had in 
difgracing the Cardinal, were now 
ready to applaud and to fecond him, 
as the defender of the honour and li- 
berty of his country. 

«The Cardinal was made lord privy 
feal in the year 1542. Doétor ‘Towers 
fays, this promotion was fo early as 
the year 1528, but in this he feems 
miftaken; Mr. Beatfon feems more 
correct in fixing it, as we have record- 
ed it. 

“© Towards the clofe of the year 
1545, the Cardinal went, ina pompous 
manner, to vifit his diocefe, attended 
by the regent, and other officers of 
ftate, prelates, and many perfons of 
diftinétion; when he came to Perth, 
feveral perfons were there tried before 
him for Proteftancy, being indicted par- 
ticularly for violating an act of Parlia- 
ment, by which the people were for- 
bid to argue or difpute concerning the 
fenfe of the holy feriptures; they were 
foon found guilty, of whom {fix men 
were hanged, and one woman drown. 
ed; feveral burgeffes were banithed ; 
the Lord Ruthven, provoft of Perth, 
was amoved from his office, as a fa- 
vourer of Proteftancy ; and the Car- 
dinal caufed John Rogers, a_black 
friar, who had preached the reformed 
doctrines in Angus and Mearns, to be 
murdered in prifon at Saint Andrews. 

‘« After the above perfons were put 
to death at Perth, the Cardinal and 
his party applied themfelves to tlic 
overthrow of all the reformed univer- 
fally: they went to Dundee; and, as 
themfelves gave out, it was to punifh 
fuch as read the New Teftament ;. fer, 
in thofe days, that was counted a mutt 
grievous fin; and fuch was the blind- 
nefs of thofe times, that fome of the 
priefts, being offended at the novelty 
of the title, did contend, that book 
was lately written by Martin Luther, 
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and therefore they defired only the 
Old. 

« The Cardinal having thus efta- 
blifhed his authority as much as ever, 
he refolved to begin where he left off, 
in profecuting thofe of the reformed 
religion. From Perth the Cardinal 
went to Angus and the Mearns, at 
which places he likewife made a vigor- 
ous inquifition, and then returned to 
Edinburgh, where, atthe Black Friars, 
was held a provincial affembly of the 
clergy, but their proceedings no where 
appear. However, itis certain, that 
the Cardinal was now very aétive, in 
bringing to the ftake George Wife- 
heart *, one of the moft eminent per- 
fons of the Proteftant party; he pro- 
ceeded to try him upon eighteen ar- 
ticles, though he appealed, as being the 
revent’s prifoner, to a temporal judi- 
cature; but he condemned him as an 
obftinate heretic, and caufed him to 
be burnt at Saint Andrews, forbidding 
all perfons to pray for him, under pain 
of incurring the fevereft cenfures of 
the church. 

“ Thele rigorous proceedings and 
oppreflions of the Cardinal, drew on 
hima general hatred and deteftation, 
and fo incenfed thofe who favoured 
the reformation, that they refolved to 
murderhim. Hisaffaffination had been 
in fome meafure predicted by Wife- 
heart, for he concluded his dying 
fpeech, at his execution, in thefe re- 
markable words: * He who now fo 
‘proudly looks down upon me, from 
‘yonder lofty palace,’ pointing to the 
Cardinal, ¢ and feeds his eyes with my 
‘torments, fhall ere long be hung out 
‘at that window, and be as ignomi- 
‘nioufly thrown down, as he now 
* proudly lolls at his eafe.” This pre- 
diction of Wifeheart, concerning Car- 
dinal Beaton, which is related by 
Buchanan, in his Hiftory of Scotland, 
as alfo by Archbifhop Spotfwood, and 
others, has been doubted by fome later 
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writers: however this may be, it is 
certain, that the death of Wifeheurt 
did, in the end, prove fatal to the 
Cardinal himfelf, who had not uled 
his power with moderation, equal to 
the prudence By which he atrained it. 
Notwithftanding his great abilities, he 
had too many of the paffions an’ pre- 
judices of an angry leader of a faction, 
to govern a divided people with tein- 
per; his refentmeat againft one part of 
the nobility, his infolence to the reft, 
his feverity towards the reformers, 
and, above all, the barbarous and ille- 
gal execution of George Wilcheart, 
who foretold the Cardinal’s downfall, 
as before obferved, wore out the pa- 
tience of a fierce age ; and nothing but 
a bold hand was wanting to gratify the 
public wifh, by his deftruction. 

*€ The Cardinal met with the reward 
of his cruelty, in the cattle of Saint 
Andrews, for this nefarious deed. Pri. 
vate revenge, inflamed and fanctified 
by a falfe zeal for religion, quickly 
found a fit inftrument in Norman Lefly, 
elde{t fon of the Earl of Rothes: the ate 
tempt wasas bold, as it was fuccefstul. 
The Cardinal at that time, perhaps in- 
ftigated by his fears, was adding new 
ftrength to the caftle, and, in the opi- 
nion of the age, rendering it impreg- 
nable. Sixteen perfons undertook to 
furprife it; they entered the gates, 
which were left open by the workmen, 
early in the morning, turned out his 
retinue without confufion, nd forced 
open the door of the Cardinal’s apart- 
ment, which he had barricaded on the 
firftalarm ; the confpirators found him 
feated in his chair; they transfixed 
him with their fwords, and he expired 
crying, ‘1 am aprieft: fie, fie, all is 
© goue!’ 

«© The Cardinal having notice of his 
affuffination, treated it with great con- 
tempt, faying, ‘ Tufh, a fig for the 
‘ fools, a2 button for the bragging of 
¢ heretics! Is not the Lord Governor 


* «© The reader will not find the name of Wifeheart, either in Buchanan’s 
Latin Hiftory of Scotland, or in Monfieur de Thoyras’s French Hiltory of Eng- 
land; the former hiftorian defcribes him by the name of Sophovardium, Boch. 


Rer, Sot. Hilt. ¥v. 32; quarto edit. Ruddiman, 17235. 


This editor has added 


an explafation of the propér names that occur in George Buchanan's Hiftory 
of the Affairs of Scotland ; among which he fpeaks of Sophocardius thus; ¢ Bu- 
‘chanan fabricated this furname himfelf, from edges and xapdial, that is, wile at 
‘ heart; but it i8a bad derivation, for this is not the true etymology of tha’ fur- 
‘name; in as much as it is pf French origin, for what we call Witfehart or 
‘ Withart, they call Guifeard.’ ‘The French hiftorian de fcribes Wilehart by the 
name of Sephotard. See Rap. Hift. Engl. Fr. quarto, ¥. 459. Hague edit, 
$724, and Sephgcard, in the iqdex to thetenth yolume of that work.” 
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* mine? witnefs his eldeft fon with me 
Sasa pledge. Have not | the Q.een 
*at my devotion? Is not France my 
* friend? What danger fhouldt fear?’ 

«¢ The conipirators, without noife, 
or tumuli, or violeuce of any other 

erfon, delivered their country, though 

y amoil unjuttifiable action, from aa 
ambitious man, whofe pride was iniup- 
portable to the nobles, as his cruelty 
and cunning were great checks to the 
reformation ; his death was fatal to the 
Catholic religion, and to the French 
intereft, in Scoiland.” 





FLETCHER, OF SALTOUN, 

« ANDREW Fletcher, the fubject 
of my prefent inquiry, was born in 
M.DCL.ILI. one of the years in the 
arch rebel and traitor Oliver Crom- 
well’s protectorate, Fletcher was but 
in his early youth, when he had the 
misfortune to lofe his father, by whom 
he was deftined, on his death-bed, to 
the care of Dr.Gilbert Burnet, then rec- 
tor of the parith of Saltoun, afterwards 
bifhop of Salifbury, well known by his 
Sram zeal and interefting writings. 

rom Burnet he received, as might 
have been expected, a very pious and 
learned education, and was ftrongly 
imbued with erudition and principles of 
a free government, which were conge- 
nial tu him, as well as to the reft of 
the family of Fletcher, and efpoufed 
by his mother, and by thofe who had 
with her the charge of his nurture. 

*¢ When he had completed his courfe 
of elementary ftudies in Scotland, un- 
der the care of his excellent preceptor, 
he wasfent to travel on the Continent; 
he was from his infancy, of a very 
fiery and uncontrollable temper ; but 
his difpofition was noble and generous, 
He became fir. known as a public 
{peaker, and a man of political energy, 
from his being one of the commiflioners 
inthe Scotch Parliament,for the fhire of 
Fa!! Lorhian, when the Duke ot York 
(afterwards kin: , by the title of James 
the Second) was lord high commit- 
fioner, connecting himfelf with the 
Earl of Argyle, in oppofition to the 
Duke of Lauderdale’s adminiftration, 

and the arbitrary defigns of the court ; 
which obliged him to retire, firtt into 
England, to confult with Doctor Bur- 
net, and afterwards, by his advice, into 
Holland,*' He was firmmoned to appear 
befure the lords of the cotincil at Edin. 


burgh, which he not thinking it pru- .a view to invade England, 
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dent for him to do, he was outlawed, 
and his eftate confifcated. 

** In the year 1683, 35 Car. IT. he, 
with Robert Batlle, of Jervifwood, 
came into England, in order to con. 
cert meafures with the friends of free. 
dom in that country ; and they, Earl 
Buchan believes, were the only Scotf. 
men, who were admitted inte William 
Lord Ruffel’s Council of Six; they 
were likewife the only perfons in whom 
the Earl of Argyle confided, in Hol- 
land, the common meafures of the two 
countries, which were then concerted 
with much fecrecy and danger, for the 
recovery of the conftitution and liber- 
ties of the Britith kingdoms. 

‘¢ Fletcher managed his part of the 
negotiation with fo much addrefs and 
prudence, that adminiftration could 
find no pretext for feizing him, nor 
could they fix upon him any articles of 
impeachment; for which Mr. Baillie of 
Jervifwood was condemned and fuf- 
fered capital punjfhment. On Fletcher’s 
going back to the Continent, finding 
no profpect of his fafe return to Bri- 
tain, he dedicated. his leifure time to 
foreign travel, to the ftudy of public 
law, and politics. 

‘« In the beginning of the year 16855 
1 Jac. Il. Fletcher came to the Hague, 
to aflit at the deliberation of the exiles 
fiom England, and particularly with 
thofe of his own country, in order to 
promote the caufe of oppofition to 
the arbitrary meafures of that mo- 
narch; but it does not appear that he 
poffeffed much of the confidence of the 
party; he was unaccommodating, and 
ran extravagantly on the project of 
fetting up a commonwealth in Scot- 
land, or at leaft, a monarchy fo limit- 
ed, as hardly to bear any refemblance 
toa kingdom. His foul was fired with 
the recollection of the great names in 
the Greek republics ; and, like all men 
of confuummate abilities, he wifhed for 
that ftate of things which might mark 
the fuperiority of his own talents, and 
give fuilexercife to his popular powers, 
Argyle’s expedition, concerted at that 
time with Monmouth. and the party, 
was the moft inviting to Fletcher; but 
being diffatisfied with thé plan of ope- 
rations, and his countrymen, who enjoy- 
ed Monmouth’s: confidence, he went 
with the Duke; and was. one of the 
moft eminent’men who attended. his 

Grace in his expedition to Scotland, 
in this faid year, 1685, 1 Jac. I. with 
and in 
whom 
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whom Mommtouth chiefly confided, and 
from which he endeavoured to diffuade 
the Duke. 

“ Fletcher told Do&tor Gilbert Bur- 
net, that Monmouth, though a weak 

ung man, was fenfible of the impru- 
dence of his adventure, and hefitated 
till he was urged by the party, moft 
of whom were certainly in concert with 
the Prince of Orange, and confidered 
him as the only probable inftrument 
for dethroning King James the Se- 
cond, and fupplanting William the 
Third in his views, if the attempts 
were delayed till the Englith nation 
fhould become defperate. enough to 
overlook the doubts that Charles the 
Second had confirmed, by his declara- 
tion in council of the legitimacy of the 
Duke of Monmouth, 

“ Fletcher of Saitoun had neither 
coolnefs nor fufficient political fubtlety 
to conduct himfelf with refpett to his 
own privateemolument. Fired by the 
hopes of a revolution, that, from the 
infignificancy of Monmouth, and the 
circumftances of his birth, ‘might pro- 
duce a conftirution of government, in 
which his republican calents might 
have full feope, he at firft fell in 
warmly with the fcheme 6f Mon- 
mouth’s landing; but.afterwards, fuf- 
pecting probably the intrigue of the 
Prince of Orange, he wifhed it to be 
laid afide; he told Bifhop Burnet 
(which fupports this conjecture), that 
Monmouth was puthed on to it, againft 
his own fenfe and reafon, and was 
ae ce upon the point of honour, in 

azarding his perfon with his friends, 

This unfortunate Duke intended to 
have joined Fletcher with the cow- 
ardly Lord Grey, in command of the 
cavalry, 

‘* But an unhappy accident made it 
not convenient for he Duke of Mon- 
mouth to keep Fletcher longer about 
him; he fent him out on another 
party, and not being yet furnifhed 
with an horfe, took that of one who 
had brought him a great body of men 
from Taunton; he was not in the 
way; fo Fletcher not feeing him to 
afk his leave, thought all things were 
to be in'common among them, that 
could advance the fervice. After 
Fletcher had rid about, as he was or- 
dered, in returning, the owner of the 
horfe he rode on, who was the mayor 
of Lynn, in Norfolk, a rough and i!!- 
bred man, reproached him in very 


injurious terms, for taking out his 
horfe without his leave: Fletcher bore 
this longer than could have been ex- 
pected trom one of his impetuous tem- 
per; but the other perfifted in giving 
him contumelious language, and offer- 
ed a fwitch or a cane, upon which 
Fletcher difcharged his piftol at him, 
and fatally thot the mayordead. This 
atrocious act of violence was committed 
againft the laws ot war, and inthe fud. 
den heat of pailion; in a fcuffle, ac- 
cording to Fletcher’s biographer, the 
Earl of Buchan, who allo attefts, in 
favour of him, that the horfe in quef- 
tion was impreffed by his party, not 
taken by himfelf, as the Bifhop has it. 


Buchan admits the act to have been , 


unguarded, unfoldierly, ard unjuftifi- 
able; and thar it muft have rendered 
Fletcher’s future fervices ou the ex- 
pedition of tmall confideration to Mon. 
mouth; but adds, that the unfortu- 
nate fcuffle was not the occalion of 
Fletcher’s leaving the little army. 
Fletcher went and gave the Duke of 
Monmouth an account of the tranfac- 
tion, who faw it was impoflible to keep 
him longer about him, without dif- 
gufting and lofing the country people, 
who were coming in a body to demand 
juftice; fo his Grace advifed Fletcher 
to go aboard a fhip, and to fail on to 
Spain, whither fhe was bound. By 
this means he was preferved for that 
time. —— 

“ Fletcher, by vindicating the li- 
berty of his country, was twice in 
danger of Jofing his life; and when he 
at laft perceived an incurable wound 
was to be inflicted on the ftate, and 
Scotland, as it were, borne to its bu- 
rial by her own people, he became 
warm in his fpeeches; he greatly in- 
veighed againtt the Qieen’s minifters, 
and complained that they did nothing, 
though the revenues of the country 
were very confiderable. Some thought 
that the force of his eloquence, even 
when applied againft his enemies, was 
too violent, and faid he hurt the 
caufe; but what law is there againft a 
fon’s weeping over his mother’s fune. 
ral? or a ftrenuous citizen being ex- 
tremely grieved in attending his coun- 
try’s burial, efpecially that perfon who 
did not ever {cruple to prefer the ad- 
vantage of the ftate to his own necef- 
fities, and oftentimes met even death 
itfelf for the fake of his couatry ?” 


DR. 
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DR. ARBUTHNOTT-—--ANECDOTES 


AND EXTRACTS FROM HIS LET- 
TERS, 


“3717, 4 Geo. I. It appears that 
Arbutbnott had this year, in conjunc- 
tion with Pope, a fhare in the unfuc- 
cefsful comedy of * Three Hours after 
* Marriage ;’ a piece, which, with fuch 
a combination of wit and talents to 
bring it forth, feems not to have had 
firength enough for reprefentation *, 
nor fince to have been worthy re- 
vival. 

“© 1726, 8 Nov. 13 Geo TI, Men- 
tions a droll incident or two on the 
publication of Gulliver’s Travels, 
among which are the two following, 
very fingular: 

‘© Lord Sca: borough is no inventor 
of ftories; told Dr. Arbuthnortt, that 
he tell in company with the mafter of 
athip, who told him, that he was very 
well acquainted with Gulliver, but 
that the printer had miftaken, that he 
lived in Wapping, not at Rotherhithe ; 
the other is, that the Doétor lent the 
book to an old gentleman, who went 
immediately to his map to fearch for 
Lilliput. 

“© 3926, 13 Geo. I.. The Deétor 
in his letrer rallies the Dean on his 
tuppoled neglect of him, and obferves 
that the Galcoigne afked to fpeak only 
one word with the French king, which 
the Grand Monarch Bontining him to 
do, he brought a paper, faid Signez, and 
nota word more; relates to the Dean 
the danger Pope had been in of the 
hazard of his life, from a narrow 
efcape of being drowned, whereby he 
was much hurt.— 

*€ 1432-3, 13 January, 6 Geo. TI. 
Gay the poet, who departed this life 
4 December 1722, died univerfally 
Jamented by almoft every body, even 
by thofe who knew him only in repu- 
tation; he was interred in Weftininfter 
Abbey, asif he had been a Peer of the 
realm, and the good Duke of Queenf- 
berry, who lamented him as a bro- 
ther, will fet up a handfome monn. 
mentupon him. Arbuthnott believes 
the Beggar’s Opera, and what he had 
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to come upon the ftage, will make the 
fum of the diverfions for fome time to 
come. Curl has been writing letters 
to every body for memoirs of his life; 
Arbuthnott was for fending him fome, 
particularly amaccount of Gay’s dif- 
grace. at court, which he was fure 
might, have. been made entertaining, 
by which the Doctor fays, he fhould 
have attained two-ends at once, pub- 
lithed.truth, and got a rafeal whipped 
for it: but he was-overruled in it. 
The prefent writer takes leave to add 
another anecdote of Curl: he wasa 
client of old Salkeld, an attorney, with 
whom Sir Philip Yorke, the late Lord 
“hancellor Hardwicke, ferved hisclerk- 
fhip ; during which time he frequented 
his mafter’s houfe, and was at times 
lighted out by him. This impudent 
bookfeller had an hearing in Chancery, 
at which time Yorke was Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, ref{ps¢ting fome pi- 
rated book, in which traffic he dealt 
pretty largely; Curl attended the 
caufe, and took great pains, by gri- 
maces and odd geftures, to attract the 
notice of the Chancellor: at laft Lord 
Hardwicke afked him who he was? 
‘My name is Curl, pleafe your Honour; 
‘ do you not remember,’ fays he, ‘that 
IT ufed to vifit your matter Salkeld, 
“in Bell Court, and that he ufed to 
‘call out to you, when | was going 
“away—Here, Phil, take the candle, 
“ana light Mr. Curl down ftairs’ >” 

« The following lines were tung by 
Duraftanti (or Cuzzoni) when the took 
her leave of the Englifh ftage; the 
words were, in hafte, put together by 
Mr. Pope, at the carneft requelt of 
the Kari of Peterborough. 


“Generous, gay, and gallant nation, 
‘ Bold in arms, and bright in arts; 
¢ Land fecure from all invafion, 
* All but Cupid’s gentle darts! 


‘From your charms, oh, who 
would run? 

‘Who wonld leave you for the 
fun? 

“Happy foil, adieu, adiew! 

* Let old charmers yield to new. 


* «It feems the farce, ‘Three Hours after Marriage,’ faid to be written 
by Pope, Gav, and Arbuthnort, had been acted foon after the acceflion of 


George I. 
feverely hooted by the audience. 


with fo little fuccets, that Cibber and Mrs. Oldfield were both 
One of the moft unfortunate incidents in this 


comedy was, introducing into a phyfician’s houfe, two lovers of his wife, in 
the fhapes of a mummy and a crocodile ; this Colley ridiculed in his character’ 
of Bayes in the Rehearfal; which occafioned a very ferious quarrel between 
Pope, Cibber, and Gay. See Davies’s Dram. Mifcel. iii, 320, 321.” 
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‘Jd arms, in arts be {till more thin- 
ing ; 
‘ All yout joys be ftill incréafing ; 
‘All your taftes be.ftill refining ; 
‘ All your joys for ever cealing: 5 
‘ But her old charmers yield to 
new ; 


‘Happy fvil, adieu! adieu!’ 


« A Burlefque of the above Lines by 
Dr. Arbuttfinott. 


‘Puppies, whom. I now am learning, 
‘Merry fometimes, always mad, 
‘Who lavifh moft,. when debts are 
craving, 
‘On fool, ahd farce, and ‘mafqne- 
rade! ; 
¢Who would not from, fuch bubbles 


run, ., 

‘ And leave fuch bleffings for the fun? 
‘ Happy foil, and fimple crew ! 
“Let old fharpers yield to new. 

‘ All your taftes be: ftill vefining ; 

‘ All your.nonfenfe ftill more fhining ; 

‘ Bleft in fome Berenftod or Botchi, 

‘He more awkward, he more hufky ; 

‘ And never want, when thefe are loft 
us, 

‘ Another Heidegger or Fauftus. 

‘ Happy foil, and fimple crew!) 
« Let old tharpers yield to new! > 
* Bubbles ail, adieu! adieu’!” J 





LXVI. Dr. Currie’s Edition of Burns's 
Works. (Continued from p. 286.) 
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BURNS’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN 
LIFE. 
(Concluded. ) 

“ [Tis during the time that we lived 
on this farm, that my litde ftory 

is moft eventful. , I was, at the begin- 
ning of this period, perhaps the moft 
ungainly awkward boy in the pari(h: 
no jolitaire was \efs acquainted with 
the ways ofthe world. What I knew 
of ancient ftory was gathered from 
Salmon’s and Guthrie’s geographicai 
grammars; and tle ideas 1 had torme 1 
of modern manners, of literature, and 
criticifm, { got from the Spectator. 
Thefe, with Pope’s Works, foine plays 
of Shakefpeare, Tull and Dickion on 
Agriculture, the Pantheon, Locke's 
Eifay on the Human Underftanding, 
Stackhoufe’s Hiftory cf the Bible, 
Juftice’s Britith Gardener's Directory, 
Bayle’s Lectures, Allan Ramlay’s 
Works, Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine 
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of Original Sin, A ScleS&t Colleétion 
of Englith Songs, and Harvey’s Medi- 
tations, had forme the whole of my 
reading... The colkegtion ef fongs- was 
my vaede mecum.:1,pored over them 
driving my Castpor walking to labour, 
fong by fong, verfe, byrwerfe; care- 
fuliy noting the true, tender, or fub- 
lime, from affectation and fuitian. I 
am cynvinced | owe to this practice 
much-of my critic-craft, fuch as it is. 
*< In my feventeenth year, to give 
my manners a brufh, I went to a 
country dancing-fchool. My father 
had aa unaccountable antipathy againtt 
thefe meetings, and my going was 
what to this moment L repent, in 
oppofitiona to his wifhes. My father, 
as i faid before, was fubject to trong 
pailions ;, troni that inftance of difobe- 
djence in me, he took a fort of diflike 
tome, which, I believe, was one 
cauie of the diffipation which marked 
my fucceeding years. I fay ditlipa- 
tion, Comparatively with the firictnefs, 
and fobsiety, and regularity of Pref- 
byterian country life; for thg@mgh the 
will-o’-wifp meteors of thd chtlefs 
whim were almoft the fole lights of 
my path, yet early ingrained piety 
and virtue kept me for feveral years 
afterwards within the line of inno- 
cence. The great misfortune of my 
life was to want an aim. I had felt 
early fome {tirrings of ambition, but 
they were the blind gropings of Ho- 
mer’s Cyclops round the walls of his 
cave. I faw my father’s fituation en- 
tailed on me perpetual labour. The 
only two openings by which I could 
enter the temple of fortune, were the 
gate of niggardly economy, or the path 
of little chicaning bargain-making. 
The firft is fo contracted. an aperture 
I never.could fqueeze myfelf into it; 
the laft I always hated: there was 
contamination in the very entrance} 
Thus abandoned of aim or view in life, 
with a (trong appetite for fociability, 
as Well from native hilarity, as froma 
pride of objervation and remark; a 
conftitutional melancholy or hypo- 
chondrialm that made me flv fo- 
litude; add to thefe incentives to fo- 
cial life, my reputation for bookith 
knowledge, a certain wild logical 
talent, and a Mrength of thought, 
fomething like the rudiments of good 
fenfe, and it will not feem furpriting 
that L was generally a welcome gueft 
where | vitited, or any great wonder 
that aly ays where two or three met 
together, 
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together, there was I among them. 
But far beyond all other impulfes of 
my heart, was un penchant d l’adorable 
moitié du genre humain, My heart was 
completely tinder, and was eternally 
lighted up by fome goddefs or other; 
and as in every other warfare in this 
world, my fortune was various ; fome- 
times I was received with favour, and 
fometimes 1 was mortified with a re- 
puife, At the plough, fcythe, or reap- 
hook, | feared no competitor, and 
thus | fe: abfolute want at defiance ; 
and as 1 never cared farther for my 
labours than while I was in actual ex- 
ercife, I {pent the evening in the way 
after my own heart. A country lad 
feldom carries on a love-adventure 
without an affifting confidant. I pof- 
feffed a curiofity, zeal, and intrepid 
dexterity, that recommended me as a 
proper fecond on thefe occafions; and 
{ dare fay, I felt as much pleafure in 
being in the fecret of half the loves 
of the parifh of Tarbolton, as ever did 
fiatefman in knowing the intrigues of 
half the courts of Europe. The very 
goole-feather in my hand feems to 
know inflinétively the well-worn path 
of my imagination, the favourite theme 
of my fong; and is with difficulty 
reftrained from giving you a couple of 
paragraphs on the love-adventures of 
any compeers, the humble inmates of 
the farm-houfe and cottage: but the 
grave fons of fcience, ambition, or 
avarice, baptize théfe things by the 
name of follies. Yo the fons and 
daughters of labour and poverty they 
are matters of the moft ferious nature ; 
to them the -ardent hope, the ftolen 
interview, the tender farewell, are the 
greate(t and moft delicious parts of 
their enjoyments, 

« Another circumftance in my life 
which made fome akeration in my 
mind and manners, was, that T fpent 
my nineteenth fummer on a fmug- 
gling coaft, a good diftance from home, 
at a noted fchool, to learn menfura- 
tion, furveying, dialling, &c. in which 
I made a pretty good progrefs. But 
I made a greater progrefs in the know. 
ledge of mankind. ‘Ihe contraband 
trade was at that time very fuccefsful, 
and it fometimes happened to me to 
fal! in with thofe who carried it on. 
Scene’ of fwaggering riot and roaring 
diflipation were till this time new to 
tne, but 1 was no enemy to focial life. 
Here, though I learnt to fill my glafs, 
and to mix without fear in a drunken 
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fquabble, yet I went on with a hich 
hand with my geometry ; till the fun 
entered Virgo, a month which is always 
a carnival in my bofom, when a 
charming fillette who lived next door 
to the fchuol, overfet my trigonome. 
try, and fet me off at a tangent from 
the {phere of my ftudies. I however 
ttruggled on with my Ames and co-/ines 
for a few days more ; but flepping into 
the garden one charming noon, to 
take the fun’s altitude, there 1 met my 
angel 

‘ Like Proferpine gathering flowers, 
* Herlelf a fairer lower— 


‘¢ It was in vain to think of doing 
any more good at fchool.” The re- 
maining week I ftaid 1 did nothing but 
craze the faculties of my foul about 
her, or fteal out to meet her; and 
the two laft nights of my ftay in the 
country, had fleep been a mortal fin, 
the image of this modeft and innocent 
girl had kept me guiltlefs.. 

‘* T returned home very confiderably 
improved, My reading was enlarged 
with the very important addition of 
Thomfon’s and Shenftone’s Works; 
I had feen human nature in a new 
phalis: and I engaged feveral of my 
ichool-fellows +. beep up a literary 
correfpondence with me. This im- 
proved me in compofition. JY had met 
with a collection of letters by the wits 
of Queen Anne’s reign, and I pored 
over them moft devoutly. I kept 
copies of any of my own letters that 
pleafed me ; and a comparifon between 
them and the compofition of moft of 
my correfpondents, flattered my va- 
nity. I carried this whim fo far, that 
though I had not three farthings worth 
of bufinefs in the world, yet almoft 
every poft brought me a8 many letters 
as if I had been a broad plodding fon 
of day-book and ledger. 

“* My life flowed on much in the 
fame courfe till my twenty-third year. 
Vive P amour, et vive la bagatelle, were 
my fole principles of action. The 
addition of two more authors to my 
library gave me great pleafure ; Sterne 
and M‘Kenzie—Triftram Shandy and 
The Man of Féeling were my bofom 
favourites, Poefy was ftill a darling 
walk for my mind, but it was only in- 
dulged in according to the humour of 
the hour, I had ufually half a dozen 
or more pieces on hand; 1 took up 
one or other, as it {uited the momentary 
tone of the mind, and difmiffed ms 
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work as it bordered on fatigue. My 
affions, when once lighted up, raged 
Fie fo many devils till they got vent 
in rhyme; and then the conning over 
my veries, like a fpell, foothed all 
into quiet! None of the rhymes of 
thofe days are in print, except Winter, 
a Dirge, the eldeft of my printed 
pieces; The Death of poor Maiilie, 
John Barleycorn, and Songs firft, fe- 
cond, and ‘hid. Song fecond was 
the ebullitién of that paflion which 
ended the forementioned {chool-bufi- 
aefs. 

«“ My twenty-third year was to me 
an important era. Partly through 
whim, and partly that I withed to fet 
about doing fomething in life, I joined 
a flax-dreffer in a neighbouring town 
(Irvin) to learn his trade. This was 
anunlucky affair. My * * * 
and to finifh the whole, as we were 
giving a welcome caroufal to the new 
year, the fhop took fire and burnt to 
athes, and 1 was left like a true poet, 
not worth a fixpence. 

“ I was obliged to give up this 
fcheme; the clouds of misfortune were 
gathering thick round my father’s 
head; and what was wortt of all, he 
was vilibly far gone in aconfumption ; 
and tu crown my diftrefles, a belle fille, 
whom I adored, and who had pledged 
her foul to meet me in the field of ma- 
trimony, jilted me, witii peculiar cir- 
cumitances of mortification. ‘The tinith- 
ing evil that brought up the rear of 
this infernal file, was my conftitutional 
melancholy being increafed to fucha 
degree, that for three months I was 
ina (tate of mind fcarcely to be envied 
by the hopelefs wretches who have 
got their mittimus—‘ depart from me, 
* ye curfed !? 

“ rom this adventure I learned 
fomething of a town life ; but the prin. 
cipal thing which gave my mind a 
turn, was a friendfhip | formed witha 
young fellow, a very noble character, 
but a haplefs fon of misfortune. He 
was the fon of a fimple mechanic; but 
a great man in the neighbourhood 
taking him under his patronage, gave 
him a genteel education, with a view 
of bettering his fituation in life. The 
patron dying juft as he was ready to 
launch out into the world, the poor 
fellow in defpair went to fea; where 
after a variety of good and ill fortune, 
a little before 1 was acquainted with 
him, he had been fet afhore by an 
American privateer, on the wild coatt 

VoL. 1LY.—-No, XXX1X, 


of Connaught, ftripped of every thing. 
I cannot quit this poor fellow’s ftory 
without adding, that he is at this ‘ime 
mafter of a large Weit indiamin be- 
longing to the Thames. * 

** His mind was fraught with inde- 
pendence, magnanimity, and every 
manly virme. t loved and admired 
him toa degree of enthuliafiu, and of 
courfe ftrove to imitate him. In fome 
meafure I fucceeded: I had pride be- 
fore, but he taught it to flow in proper 
channels. His knowledge of the world 
was vattly fuperior to mine, and f 
was all attention tolearn. He was the 
only man [ ever faw who was agreater 
fool than myfelf, where woman was 
the prefidirg (tar; but he fpoke of ili. 
cit love with the levity of a fa.lor, 
which hkherto [ had regarded with 
horror. Here his frienfhip did mea 
mifchef, and the confequence » as, 
that {oon after I refumed the plough, 
I wrote the Pocit’s Welcome. My 
reading only increafed while in this 
town by two ftray volumes of Pamela, 
and one of Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
which gave me fome idea cf novels. 
Rhyme, except fome religious pieces 
that are in print, I had given up; 
but meeting with Fergufon’s Scortith 
Poems, 1 ftrung anew my wildly- 
founding lyre wth emulating vigour. 
When my tather died, his all went 
among the heil-hounds that growl in 
the kennel of jutiice; but we madea 
fhift to collect a little money in the 
family amongit us, with which, to 
Keep us together, my brother and I 
took a neighbouring farm. My bro- 
ther wanted my haiy-brained imazina- 
tion, ds weil as my focial and amorous 
madnefs ; but in good fenfe, and every 
fober qualificatiun, he was far my fu- 
perior. P 

«¢ | entered on this farm with a full 
refolution, * come, go to, 1 will be 
* wife!’ { read farming books; I cal- 
culated crops; 1 attended markets; 
and, in fhort, in fpite of ‘the devil, 
and the world, and the ficth,’ I be- 
Veve i fhould have been a wife man; 
but the firft year, from unfortunately 
buying bad feed, the fecond from a 
late harvett, we left half our crops. 
This overfer all my wifdom, and 
returned “like the dog to his vomit, 
¢ and the fow that was waithed, ta het 
¢ wallowing in the mire.’ 

“* T now began to be known in the 
neighbourhood as a moker of rhymes. 
The firft of my poetic offspring that 
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faw the light, was a burlefque lamenta- 
tion on a quarrel between two reverend 
Calvinifts, both of them dramatis per- 
fone in my Holy Fair, I had a notion 
myielf that the piece had fome merit ; 
but to prevent the worfl, I gave a 
copy of it to a friend who was very 
fond of {uch things, and told him that 
I could not guefs who was the author 
of it, but that I thought it pretty cle- 
ver, With a certain defcription of 
the clergy, as well as laity, it met 
with a roar of applaufe. Holy Willie’s 
Prayer next made its appearance, and 
alarmed the kirk feflion {o much, that 
they held feveral meetings to look 
over their fpiritual artillery, if haply 
any of it might be pointed again‘ pro- 
fane rhymers. Untuckily for me, my 
wanderings led me on another fide, 
within point-blank fhot of their heaviett 
metal, ‘This is the unfortunate ftory 
that gave rife to my printed poem, 
The Lament. This was a moft melan- 
choly affair, which I cannot yet bear 
to reflect on, and had very nearly 
given me one or two of the principal 
qualifications for a place among thofe 
who have loft the chart, and miftaken 
the reckoning of rationality. I gave 
up my part of the farm to my brother; 
in truth it was only nominaily mine ; 
and made what little preparation was 
in my power for Jamaica. But, be- 
fore leaving my native country for 
ever, | retolved to publifh my poems. 
I weighed my productions as impar- 
tially as was in ny power; I thought 
they had merit; and it was a delicious 
idea that [I fhould be called a clever 
fellow, even though it fhould never 
reach my ears: a poor negro-driver ; 
or ;erhaps a victim to that inhofpita- 
ble clime, and gone to the world of 
fpirits! 1 can truly fay, that, pauvre 
mnconnu as 1 then was, I had pretty 
nearly as high an idea of myfelf and 
of my works, as I have at this mo- 
ment, when the public has decided in 
their favour, Iréver was my opinion, 
that the miliakes and blunders both in 
2 rational and religious point of view, 
of which we fee thoulands daily guilty, 
are owing to their ignorance of them. 
felves. -To know mylelf had been all 
along my confiant fludy. I weighed 
mvfelf alone; I balanced myfelf with 
others; 1 watched every means of in- 
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formation, to fee how much ground I 
occupied as a man and as a poet; [ 
fludied affiduoufly nature’s defign in 
my formation, where the lights and 
fhades in my character were intended. 
I was pretty confident my poems 
would meet with fome applaufe; but 
at the worlt, the roar of the Atlantic 
would deafen the voice of cenfure, 
and the novelty of Weit Indian fcenes 
make me forget neglect. 1 threw off 
fix hundred copies, of which I had got 
fub{criptions for about three hundred 
and fifty. My vanity was highly gra. 
tified by the reception I met with from 
the public; and befides, I pocketed, 
all expenfes deducted, nearly twenty 
pounds. This fum came very feafon. 
ably, as I was thinking of indenting 
mylelf, for want of money to procure 
my palfage. As foon as [ was mailer 
of nine guineas, the price of wafting 
me to the torrid zone, | took a fteerage 
paffage in the firft fhip that was to fail 
from the Clyde; for, 

‘ Hungry ruin had me in the wind.’ 


«¢ T had been for fome days fkulk- 
ing from covert to covert, under alt 
the terrors of a jail; as fome ill-ad- 
vifed people had uncoupled the mer- 
cilefs pack of the law at my heels *. 
I had taken the laft farewell of my 
few friends; my cheft was on the 
road to Greenock; I had compofed 
the laft fong I fhould ever meafure in 
Caledonia, ¢ The gloomy Night is ga- 
thering faft,’ when a letter from Dr, 
Blacklock to a friend of mine over- 
threw all my fchemes, by opening new 
profpects to my poetic ambition. The 
Doctor belonged to a fet of critics, 
for whofe applaufe I had not dared to 
hope. His opinion, that 1 would meet 
with encouragement in Edinburgh for 
a fecond edition, fired me fo much, 
that away I potted for that city, with- 
oyt a fingle acquaintance, or a fingle 
letter of introduction. The banetul 
fiar that had fo long thed its blafting 
influence in my zenith, for once’ made 
a revolution to the nadir; and a kind 
Providence placed me under the pa- 
tronaye of one of the nobleft of men, 
the Earl of Glencairn. Oublie moi, 
grand Dieu, fi jamais je IP’ oublie! 

«IT need relate no farther. At 
Edinburgh I was in a new world; J 


* « To oblige him to find fecurity for the maintenance of his two twin chil- 


dren, whom he was not permitted to 


mother }’’ 
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mingled among many claffes of men, 
put all of them new to me; and [ was 
ail attention to catch’ the characters 
and € the manners living as they rife.’ 
Whether | have profited, time will 
show.” Vol. i. p- 43. 


ee 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
BURNS. 


“ THE fenfibility of our bard’s tem- 
per, and the force of his imagination, 
expofed him in a particular manner to 
the impreffions of beauty; and thefe 
qualities, united to his impaflioned elo. 
quence, gave him in turn a powerful 
influence over the female heart. The 
banks of the Ayr formed the fcene of 
youthful paffions of a ftill tenderer 
nature, the hiftory of which it would 
be improper to reveal, were it even in 
our power, and the traces of which 
will foon be difcoverable only in thofe 
ftrains of nature and fenfibility, to 
which they gave birth. The fong in 
vol. iv. p.17, entitled Highland Mary, 
is known to relate to one of thefe 
attachments. ¢ It was written,’ fays 
our bard, on one of the moft inter- 
‘efting paffages of my youthful days.’ 
The objeét of this patlion died early in 
life, and the impreffion left on the 
mind of Burns feems to have been 
deep and lafting. Several years atter- 
wards, when he was removed to Nithf- 
dale, he gave vent to the fenfibility of 
his recollections in the following im- 
palioned lines.—-In the manuicript 
book from which we extract thein, 
they are addrefled To Mary in tiea- 


ven! 


‘Thou lingering ftar, with lefs’ning 
ray, 
‘ That lov’ft to greet the early morn, 
‘ Again thou ufher’ft in the day 
‘ My Mary from my foul was torn. 
*O, Mary! dear departed fhade! 
‘ Where isthy place of blifsful reft? 
* See(t thou thy lover lowly laid? 
* Hear’ft thou the groans that rend 
his breaft ? 
‘ That facred hour can I forget, 
‘ Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 
‘ Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
‘ To live one day of parting love! 
* Rternity will not efface 
‘Thole records dear of tranfports 
aft ; 
¢ The image at our laft embrace ; 
. ro little thought we ’s; was our 
aft! 


© Ayr gurgling kiis’d his pebbled fhore, 


* O’erhung with wild woods’ thick’n. 
ing green; 


‘The fragrant birch, and hawthorn 


hoar, 
‘ Twin’d amorous round the rap- 
tur’d fcene. 


‘The flowers fprang wanton to be 


preit, 
* The birds fang love on every 
{pray, 


¢ Till too, too foon, the glowing weft 


‘Proclaimed the fpeed of winged 
day. 


Still o’er thefe fcenes my mem’ry 


wakes, 
* And fondly broods with mifer care ; 


‘ Time but th’ impreflion deeper 


makes, 
‘ A& ftreams their channels: deeper 
wear, 


‘ My Mary, dear departed thade ! 


‘ Where is thy blifsful place of reft? 


* See’ft thou thy lover lowly laid ? 


* Hear’{t thou the groans that rend 
his breatt’?” Vol. i. p. 128. 
(To be continued.) 
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Containing Report of Weit India 
Merchants, Minutes, Inftructions, 
&e. &e. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUC. 
TION. 


‘¢ THE work commences with a 
general view of the {tate and progrefs 
ot the navigation and commerce of the 
river Thames for acentury. Its mag. 
nitude and importance is not only ex- 
plained in the firft chapter by a refer. 
ence to authentic documents, but alfo 
its various fubdivifions, whether they 
relate to fhipping or merchandife, in 
the foreign or coafling trade. In thefe 
different departments, fpecific details 
are offered to the confideration of the 
reader, illuftrated by tables not ‘efg 
curious than interelting, both to the 
political economitt and perfons engaged 
in commercial purfuits, as well as 
thofe in the nautical profeffion. 

** The moralift will probably find 
matter for contemplation in the view 
which has been given of the caufes 
that have produced afpecies of fyftem- 
atic delinquency, which, in its dif. 
ferent ramifications, exhibits a difplay 
of turpitude as fingular as it is un- 
paralleled; and each clafs of traders 
will not only difcover to what ex- 
tent in the aggregate the refpective 
branches they carry on has fuffered 
by plunder and embezzlements, but 
alfo the remedies which have been 
fuggetted for their future fecurity. 

‘* From this view of the fubject, the 
mind is led to a confideration of the 
numbers compofing the various claffes 
of delinquents, through whofe me- 
dium thefe extenfive depredations have 
been committed, in which is exhibited 
a melancholy, but interefting picture 
of the ftate of morals among #he lower 
claffes of the people employed on the 
river Thames. 

« Thefe details will afford an ufeful 
leffon to nautical and commercial men, 
as well as to thofe whofe province it is 
to provide for the fecurity df the pub- 
lic revenue. To the patriot and the 
philaathropift, a wide field is opened 
for the gratification of that bias which 
tends to promote the general good of 
fociety. 

“ Nor can thofe who really love 
their country, and feek anxiaufly to 
promote its profperity, avoid expe- 
riencing that fpecies of fatisfaction 
which is peculiar to ingenuous and bes 
nevolent minds, when, in the progrefs 
of this work, it is difcovered that a 
partial remedy has already been ap- 
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plied, with a confiderable degree of 
{uccefs, in removing many of the evils 
which exift. This fatisfaction will be 
jncrealed, when it is demonftrated that 
a few appofite legiflative regulations, 
with a very moderate pecuniary fund 
to fupport a well-regulated river po- 
lice, is all that is nece“lary to extend 
the protecting influence of the defign, 
not only to every f{pecies of commer- 
cial property upon the river Thames, 
put alfo with the fame advantages to 
the national revenue, and to the pub- 
lic ftores, whether floating er in his 
Majetty’s arfenals: while, from the 
jgilance of the fyfiem, the evil de- 
figns of incendiaries, who meditate 
ruin and conflagration among the fhip- 
ping, will alfo be defeated. 

“Tt may be truly faid to be the 
triumph of reafon and morality, when 
infitutions are formed, and regula- 
tions fanctioned by the legiflature, to 
renovate mankind in a courfe of cri- 
minal turpitude, Thus refcued trom 
the fevere penalties of the law, the 
powers of mind and body which had 
been employed in. purfuits of delin- 
quency, are turned to objects of ufe- 
tul induftry. 

“ Wherever this can be effected, it 


is alfo the triumph of humanity, fince 
it promotes, in an eminent cegyee, the 
happinefs and the comfort ct ‘the hu- 


man race.” P, xxvii. 


EXTRACTS. 
NIGHT PLUNDERERS. 

“ AMONG the various clafles of 
depredators on the Welt India trade 
in the port of London, thofe deno- 
minated dight horfemen feem to have 
been by far the moft pernicious, inaf- 
much as the pillage they obtained, by 
the variety of their artful practices, 
was generally extenfive and valuable. 

*s The receivers, who refided in the 
Vicinity of the river, on both fides, were 
the chief leaders in this peculiar fyf- 
tem of plunder ; and it was always Car- 
ried on by the connivance of the mae 
and revenue officers, in confequence 
of a preconcerted plan and agreement 
to pay them a certain {um of money 
for the liberty of opening and remov- 
ing from fuch cafks and packages as 
were acceflible, as much fugar, coffee, 
and other articles, as could be con- 
veyed away in four or five hours dur- 
dug the dead of night, For tuch a li- 
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cenfe to plunder, from twenty to thirty 
guineas per night were ufually paid to 
the mate and revenue officers, who 
generally went to bed while the mif- 
chief was going forward, that they 
might not fee it. 

* Thefe infamous proceedings were 
carried on according to a regular fyf- 
tem. The gangs denominated light 
borfemen, were generally compofed of 
one or more receivers, together with 
coopers, watermen, and lumpers, who 
were all neceflary in their differ- 
ent occunations, to the accomplith. 
ment of thefe iniquitous defigns. “Fhey 
went on board completely prepared 
with iron crows, adzes, and other 
utenfils, to open and again head-up 
the cafks; with fhovels to take out the 
fugar, and a number of bags made to 
contain roolb. each. Thefe bags were 
denominated black firap; having been 
previoufly dyed black, to prevent their 
being feen in the night, whea flowed 
in the bottom of a wherry. 

«6 The different members of the 
gang had each a peculiar province 
afligned. The receivers generally fur. 
nifhed the money neceflary to bribe 
the officers and mate in the firft in. 
ftance, and alfo provided the black 
firap. The watermen procured as 
many boats as were wanted: The 
Jumpers unflowed the cufks in the 
hold. The coopers took out the heads, 
and all hands afterwards affifted in 
filling the bags, difpatching one boat 
after another to an appointed place, 
and making the beft ufe of the inta- 
mous licenle they had purchafed, in 
removing as large a quantity of pro- 
perty as could be carried off by the 
utmoft exertions of exceflive labour 
which feldom amounted to lefs than 
the value of from 150/. to 200/. a night. 
It has been ftated upon oath, in the 
courfe of judicial proceedings, that ia 
the progrefs of the delivery of athip, 
from ten to fifteen tons of fugar have 
been removed by thefe noéturaal ex- 
peditions, exclufive of what was ob- 
tained by the Jumpers during the day, 
which was always exceflive and uncen- 
trolled wherever night plunder had 
taken place. This indulgence was ge. 
nerally infifted on, and granted te 
lumpers, to prevent their making dif- 
coveries of what they called the drum 
bog fheads, which they found in the 
hold on going to work in the morn- 
ing; by which is uaderftoud, hogf- 
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heads from which from one fixth to other articles, which exceeds all cre. 


one fourth of the contents had been 
taken out the night preceding. 

“ It was aicertained by evidence at 
the Old Bailey and the affizes, that 
from three fhi, s diicharged in 1797, a 
quaitity of fagars, equal to the ufual 
weight of 3olihhds, was thus removed 
in the night, befides excetlive daily 
pillage; by the whcle of which a lofs 
was fultained of nearly 3000/, to the 
planters and the revenue, 

‘* By fuch iniquitous practices one 
fugar-houfe near the fcene of aétion 
was wholly fupplied, and another in 
part. The proprietors. were faid to 
be the chiet leaders of the gangs, and 
it was through the medium of revenue 
officers, with whom they had been 
Jong in habits of criminal intimacy, 
that mates, not formerly initiated in 
this {pecies of villany, were feduced. 

*¢ ‘This dreadful fyftem of nightly 
robbery was not confined to fugar 
alone. Wherever cotfee made a part 
of the cargo, the plunder of that arti- 
cle, fromits being more acceflible, was 
always enormous, 

** Rum alfo was pillaged in confi- 
derable quantities. ‘This was obtained 
by means of aregular fyftem, imme- 
diately applicable to the nature of the 
article. Skins and large bladders, 
with wooden nozles, were fecretly 
conveyed on board : a bribe was given, 
asin the cafe of fugar and coffee, to 
the mate and revenue officers for a li- 
cenfe to draw off a certain quantity 
from each cafk, for which purpofe a 
pump, ufuaily denominated a figger, 
was previoutly provided, and alfo tin 
tubes, calculated to render the booty 
acceflible in every fituation. By fuch 
devices the {kins and bladders were 
filled, and large quantities removed 
to the houfes of the receivers during 
the night. All the thips thus circum- 
ftanced, were denominated game fbips. 
It is not poflible to afcertain what pro- 
portion, in a fleet of 370 or 400 fail, 
might be in this unfortunate predica- 

ment. The information of perfons 
who had accefs to know much of what 
was going forward, fates it at one 
fourth; while others do not fuppofe 
that this fpecies of fyftematic depreda- 
tion could extend to more than one 
fifth. Certain however it is, that the 
plunder through this medium was ex- 
ceflive, and went to an extent in fugar, 
cyffee, rum, pimento, ginger, and 
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ibility.” P. 58. 





HEAVY HORSEMEN, OR DAY PLUN. 
DERERS. 


** UNDER the defcription of beavy 
borfe is comprifed that clafs of la- 
bourers called lumyers, who are chiefly 
employed in the lading and diicharg- 
ing of fhips and veffels in the river 
Thames. ‘They confit of a body of 
about feven hundred men, who, from 
long habit, have acquired both a 
knowledge of the means of comnit- 
ting depredations on commercial pro- 
perty, and the inclination, whereyer 
opportunities offer, of reducing it to 
practice. To this phalanx of delin- 
quents may be added about feven hun- 
dred more, who are allo occafionally 
employed in the fame line, when the 
port is crowded with fhips, and are 
generally well difpofed to follow the 
example of the more regular himpers 
in ats of pillage and depredation ; 
though they have feldom fhared to the 
fame extent in the plunder which has 
been obtained. Thofe who became 
the greateft adepts in the art of fpolia- 
tion, and reforted to peculiar devices 
for the purpofe of extending their re~ 
fource for booty, were diftinguifhed 
from the general mafs by the appella- 
tion of heavy borfe: thefe never failed 
to provide themfelves with habili- 
ments fuited to the purpofe of fecret- 
ing and reinoving whatever they could 
pilfer and fteal of the fhip’s cargo dura 
ing the difcharge. Many of the were 
provided with an under drefs, deno« 
minated a jemmy, with pockets before 
and behind; alfo with long narrow 
bags or pouches, which, when filled, 
were lathed to their legs and thighs, 
and concealed under wide trowfers. 
By thefe means they were enabled to 


carry off fugats, coffee, cocoa, ginger, ° 


pimento, and every other article which 
could be obtained by pillage, in con- 
fiderable quantities. And as the mif- 
taken parfimony of fhip-owners and 
fhip-mafters, in not victualling thefe 
lumpers on board, furnifhed them 
with an excufe to go on fhore, in many 
inftances, three times a day, they ge- 
nerally endeavoured to be completely 
laden each time; more efpecially in 
cales where night plunder took place, 
for then (as has already been obferved) 
they had an unrelirained licenfe to 

plunder 
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under ad libitum; and under fuch 
circumftances, in the cant language of 
thefe mifcreants, the fhip was deno- 
minated game; and the contra¢ting 
Jumper had their labour without pay, 
by which means he pocketed the whole 
of the money received for delivering 
the cargo. Indeed it has been clearly 
etablifhed by the teftimony of nota 
few of the parties themfelves, that 
when fhips were known (trom the 
character of the mate and officers, a 
fact eafily afcertained by their con- 
nexion and intercourfe with receivers) 
to be game, intereft was made with 
the contracting lumper to be admitted 
to work on board without any pay, 
trufling to the chance of plunder for 
remuneration, whiclroften enabled the 
criminal labourers to divide from one 
to three guineas apiece every night; 
while the clafs of irregular lumpers, 
who were not in the fame confederacy, 
might {hare about half as much. In 
fuch cafes, the evil example which 
univerfally prevailed, ¢ontaminated 
the whole mafs; and coopers, revenue 
officers, and the fhip’s crew, all parti- 
cipated in the {poil, while the injured 
propriegors were all the while uncon- 
{cious of the loffes they fuftered. 

“ Volumes of evidence, upon oath, 
could be adduced of the fhocking 
lengths to which this pillage extended, 
and the wide range it embraced; but 
as the detail would be too tedious, it 
may be only neceflary to mention that 
it has been afcertained by the volun- 
tary confeffion of one of the principal 
leaders, that out of ten fhips difcharged 
in the river Thames, in the autumn 
of 1797, the fugar alone ftolen by a 
particular gang, although fold near 
fifty per cent. under its real value, 
produced no lefs than 3972/. 

“ The plunder thus obtained was 
not, like the nightly depredations, con. 
fined to a particular clafs of fhips: it 
extended in a greater or lefs degree to 
every fhip, without exception, from 
the Weit indies. Where extreme vi- 
gilance was exercifed by the fhip-maf- 
ter or mate, the lofs was of courfe 
greatly diminiihed: where no extra- 
ordinary attention prevailed, which 
was generally the cafe with the major 
part of the fhips, the pillage was 
always confiderable, while in the game 
fhips it was exceflive. This flare of 
the cafe does not reft on vague inform. 
ation. It is confirmed by the evidence 
of thofe whe were in a fituation, fora 


great length of time, to witnefs the 
whole of the iniquitous practices which 
prevailed in the difcharge of the fleets 
trom the Weft Indies.” P. 62. 

(To be continued.) 





LXVI'I. Nichols's Fivfary and Anti- 
gurties of Leiceftefhire. Vol. III. 
Part I. (Conciided from p, 315.) 


ACCOUNT OF MR. LAW, 
(Concluded. } 


“ "THE interu.ediate adventures of 
Mr. Law (who afterwards pro- 
jected the Mallifippi fcheme in France) 
are foreign to om purpofe. Bur, in 
1721, having found means to pacify 
the furviving relations ot Mr. Wilion, 
by the payment, it is faid, of not lefs 
than 100,e@00/ and receiving an invi- 
tation fromghe Britith miniit:y to re- 
turn to his native country, he embark. 
ed on board the Bultic {quadren, com. 
manded by Sir John Norris, being ac- 
commodated in that adiniral’sown thip, 
Landing at the Nore, Oct. 20, 1721, he 
proceeded to London; was prefemed 
to King George {. by Sir John; and 
took a houfe in Conduit Street, where 
he was daily viliied by numbers of 
perfons of the firit quality and diftine- 
tion. The favourable manner in which 
Mr. Law was received, occafioned no 
{mall umbrage to the ant minifterial 
party, and was judged of importance 
fufficient to occupy the attention of 
Parliament; for, when the Houle of 
Lords met, on the 26th of Odtober, 
Earl Couingfby reprefented to that 
auguft aflembly how dangereus it 
might be, on feveral accounis, to en- 
tertain and countenance tuch a man as 
Mr. Law, and defired thata day might 
be appointed for taking the matter into 
conlideration. Their Lordihips hav- 
ing appointed the gth of November for 
the dilcuflion of this bufine/s, Earl 
Coning{by on that day refumed his 
argument; faying that, for his part, 
he could not but entertain great jea- 
loufy of a perfon who had done fo 
much mifchief in a neighbouring king. 
dom, and who, being fo immentely 
rich, as he was reported to be, might 
do a great deal more hurt here, by 
tampering with many who were crown 
defperate, by being involved in the 
calamity occafioned by the fatal imi- 
tation of his pernicious projects: that 
this 





















































































































































































































































this perfon was the more dangerous, 
in that he had renounced not only his 
natural affection to his country and his 
alleyiance ro his lawful fovereign, by 
being naturalized in France, and 
openly countenancing the Pretender’s 
friends; but woich was wortt of all, 
aud weighed moft with him, that he had 
renounced his God by turning Roman 
Catholic; concluding that their Lord- 
fhips ought to inguire whether Sir 
John Norris had orders to bring him 
over. ‘lo this laft part of the Karl’s 
fpeech, Lord Carteret aniwered, in 
fubltance, that Mr. Law had, many 
years ago, the misfortune to kill a 
gentleman ina duel; but that having 
at laft received the beaetit of the king’s 
clemency, and the appeal lodged by 
the relations of the deceafed being 
taken off, he was come over to plead 
his Majetty’s mott gracious pardon ; 
that there was no law to keep an Eng- 
lifhman out of his own country; and 
as Mr. Law was a fubject of Great 
Britain, it was not cven in the king’s 
power to hinder him from coming 
hoine, if he thought fit. To this 
Lord ‘Trevor replied, that Mr. Law 
was indeed a fubject of Great Britain, 
and therefore as fuch had an undoubt- 
ed right to come into the kingdom ; 
but that the circumfiance of a perfon 
of his character being brought on 
board of an Knelifh admiral, and at 
this juncture, might deferve the confi- 
deration of the Houle. Earl Cowper 
fpoke much tothe fame effect: but 
the matter was fuflered to drop; and 
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Mr. Law, on the 28th of November 
following, being the lait day of term, 
pleaded at the bar of the King’s 
Bench, on his knees, his Majefty’s 

ardon for the murder of Edward 

ilfon, Kfq. in 1694, being attended 
on this occafion by the Duke of Argyle, 
the Earl of Hay, and feveral other 
friends: each of the judges being pre. 
fented with a pair of white gloves +.” 
P. 487. 





SIR ROBERT NAUNYON’S LETTER 
TO VILLIZERS DUKE OF BUCKING. 
HAM. 

Fan, 14, 1620-21. 

“THE king went to Theobalds ; 
on which day he reproved Naunton 
the fecretary, and tufpended him from 
the fecretary’s function, becaufe (as 
it is faid) he confulted with the French 
ambaffador about the marriage of the 
Princefs Henrietta, the French king’s 
filter, without confulting the king; 
and in a few daysatter he was confined 
to his houfe, Jan. 20, for giving 
fome fhurp anfwer to the Count ot 
Gondemar, the tubtle Spanith ambaf- 
fador, being in difcourfe with him, 
and afterwards refufing to fubmit to 
him. We preferved his office, how- 
ever, though in imminet danger of 
lofing it, as appears by the following 
letter: 

“+ To the right honourabie my fin- 
‘oular good Lord, my Lord Mar- 
‘quis Buckingham, Lord High 
‘ Adiviral of England. ‘To his Lord. 
* fhip’s own hands. 


+ « TNiftory of Crammond, p. 236; from the Parliamentary Regifters, Xc. 
A few lines will clofe the hiftory of Mr. Law, who continued to refide fome 
years in England: he had received intelligence of the confifcation of his whole 
property in France; but, being confcious of the rectitude of his conduct in the 
management of the finances, and that the balance would, upon examination, 
be found confiderably in his favour, he had good reafon to flatter himfelf with 
the hopes of receiving a large fum, efpecially as the regent always profefled 
a more thanordinary regard for him, and continued punttually to remit his 


official falary of 20,000 jivres a year. 


But the death of his Royal Highnefs, 


December 2, 1723, was a fatal blow to the hopes of Mr. Law; who, ina 
memorial to the Duke of Bourbon, dated October 15, 1724, ftates himfelf as 
‘bankrupt, not only in France, but alfo in other countries,’ and ‘his children, 
‘courted by the moft confiderable families in France, as deftitute of fortune 
¢and eftablifament. I had it in my power,’ he fays, ‘to have fettled my 
‘daughter in marriage in the fit houtes in Italy, Germany, and England: 
* but | refufed all offers of shat nature, thinking it inconfiftent with my duty 
*to, and my affection for the flate, in whofe fervice I had the honour to be 


* engaged.’ 


He bade a final adieu ta Britain in 1725, and fixed his refidence at 


Venice, where he concluded the chequered courfe of his -life, in a ftate but 
litle removed from indigence, March 21, 1729, in his 58th year, and was 
buried im one of the churches of that city, where a monument erected to his 


anemiory is {till to be feen.’’ 
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«“¢My good Lord; I muft begin 
‘with my dueft thanks for your Lord- 
‘ hip’s fo noble care of me, and thofe 
‘ your comfortable proteffions and pro- 
¢mifes; whereupon, next after God 
éand his Majefty, { will folely rely. 
‘And. will as unviolably perform 
éwhat I have reciprocally promifed 
‘your say as 1 do affuredly 
‘promife myfelf what your Lordthip 
hath undertaken for me and mine, 
«whereof { know your Lordthip will 
¢admit no doubt. The world cannot 
‘take this from-me, which I fhall 
‘carry with me to my grave, that I 
‘have been always conitantly true to 
‘my avowed friends; yea more true 
¢to my dead friends, how unfortunate 
‘foever to themfelves and me, than 
‘many know how to be to their belt 
‘deferving ones alive; which quality 
‘1 mutt price it the higher in mytelf, 
‘the dearer it hath coft me in my 
‘fortunes. Now the world knows, 
‘that which I matt ever acknowledge, 
‘your Lordfhip hath already, and are 
 likelieft ftill hereafter to deferve more 
‘of me and mine, than all my friends 
«put together ever could. Do (my 
‘dear Lord) give me leave to crave a 
‘little refpite before I write the letter 
‘I promifed; which I know your 
‘ Lordthip will, in your tender care of 
‘me and mine, give way unto, when 
‘you fhall have read this that follows: 
‘yea, and would not forgive it me, if 
‘1 thould ere have omitted to prefent 
‘it you in time, before it was too late. 
‘My Lord, when there was a rumour 
‘ {pread, about this time twelvemonths, 
‘that my place fhould be taken from 
‘me, my wife, being then great with 
«child, mifcarried ofa-fon ; which how 
‘near it fits us both to this day, God 
‘beft knows. She isa woman, anda 
‘woman naturally fubject to ftronger 
‘apprehenfions than I could with; 
‘ weak fome ways, as all mankind is; 
‘fearful and miftruftful enough, which 
‘ fhe accounts a woman’s wifdom. She 
‘is now greater of the like burden 
‘ than ever fhe was of any before, and 
‘ looks her betwixt this and All Saints 
“at the furtheft; but I doubt.and fear 
‘that the will again come before her 
‘the, {pecially if the fhall apprehend 
‘the lofs of my place; whereof the 
‘would have grown a little jealous, 
‘fioce your Lordfhip’s late fpeech 
‘with me, if I had not given her all 
“the beft hopes and comforts which 
‘in difcretion Lean. Iam now grown 
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‘in years, and cannot expect many 
‘children. It is come upon me be- 
* yond mine expectation, that the hath 
* conceived again fince her laft fo dan- 
* gerous mifcarrying. My {weet Lord, 
‘put me not to this defperate trial, 
‘where the prefent neceffity is. no 
‘ greater, which may prove more to 
‘me than an Abraham’s facrifice, in 
‘ hazarding an Ifaac and a Sarah both 
‘under one. Thofe children, God 
‘ fhall vouchfafe to give us, may in 
‘time prove none of the unfaithfulleft 
‘to your own happy pofterity. Sir 
‘ Edward Conway is my noble friend, 
‘anda gentleman. If L know him fo 
* rightas I think I do, he will not find 
it in the honour of his own heart-+o 
‘ affect fucceeding me fo eafily, to the 
‘extirpation of my polterity, which 
‘muft be far dearer to me than this 
‘ fagg end of my life. Let me but fee 
‘her pait the danger of this childbedy 
‘before the thall know of my parting 
‘with my place; and I will write, and 
‘do, and endure, whatfoever your 
‘ Lordfhip fhall be pleafed to direét 
‘me; and will be bounden to you for 
‘ your loving directions, whichI know 
* they will be carefully and advifedly 
* bent to my mott. good, which I reit 
* affured your Lordthip will now take 
‘to heart, more than it is, or can be, 
‘by your Lordthip’s moft devoted and 
‘ obliged humble fervant, 
‘RogerT NAUNTON, 

‘ Charing Crofs, 7>*'* 23°, 1622.” 

“ This requeft was fo far complied 
with, that he was continued in the 
office of fecretary till the January fol- 
lowing; in which month was born his 
only fon, whom, in compliment to the 
king, he called James.” —~Vol. iii. 
Parti. p. 516. 


DICK WILLAMSON THE CAT-EATER. 


« RICHARD Williamfon, com- 
monly called Dick Williamfon the Cat. 
Eater, who died at Stockerfton, about 
1770, at the age of 80, was a broad- 
fet man, of lowifh ftature, with very 
high thoulders, fo that he appeared aa 
if he had ho neck; a ruddy, broad 
vifage, low forehead, large eyebrows; 
generally wore a large beard, which 
was black; and had double teeth, or 
grinders, all round, both in his upper 
andunder jaws; and hadaverv uncouth 
and favage appearance. He frequente 
ly, for a few halfpence, would devour 
living cats with more than favage fee 

XX rocity, 
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rocity, and without any deception; 
this more than favage cruelty being 
performed before multitudes (at coun- 
try fealis, &c.) ‘in the open ftreets, in 
broad daylight. Frogs and newts 
were nothing to him; and he once ate 
a toad, which had like to have proved 
hisend. Another time, for a trifling 
wager, he ate a pair of hedging-mit- 
tens, compofed of a horfe’s hide, pre- 
pared into a very tough white leather, 
after foaking them in urine.” Vol. iii, 
Parti. p. 546. 





LXIX. Dallaway’s Anecdotes of the 
Arts in England, (Continued from 


P» 310.) 


LORD ARUNDEL’s STATUE OF 
CICERO. 


«T ORD Arundel, when at Rome, 
procured permiflion to dig over 
the ruins of feveral houfes; and is 
faid to have difcovered, in fubterrane- 
Gus rooms, the following ftatues*, all 
of which are prefumed to be portraits 
of a confular family, and not of the 
diftinguifhed characters to whom they 
have been attributed, without enhan. 
cing their merit. That fo many were 
found together, will be accounted for, 
as it was the cuftom of the Pagan 
Romans to conceal thefe portraits of 
their relatives from the iconoclaftic 
zeal of the Chriftians, when they had 
dbtained the power to indulge it. 

‘* Vir Confularis, ttatue 6 ft. 10.—The 
drapery is very bold and fine. The 
attitude appears to be that of public 
{peaking, and he holds a ‘ fudarium’ 
in his right hand, and in-hisleft a roll, 

“ This ftatue is faid to be the cele- 
brated Cicero;-and, as 1 diffent from 
the more common opinion, I beg to 
offer a few curfory remarks, 

We have the authority of feveral 
of the Roman writers, that it was 
cuftomary to change the heads of 
ftatues, which were fometimes of 
bronze, and to give them a new cha- 
racter. It was no unufual flattery to 
the reigning emperor, to remove the 
heads of paft tyrants, and replace 
them with fis own. Caligula caufed 
his head to be ingrafted on the ftatues 
of his predeceifors. In private fami- 
lies, by removing the head a new 
porfrait was made. A knowledge of 


* Thirty-eight in number, 
3 
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this fact will account for the difcover 
of fo many disjointed heads and deca- 
itated ftatues. Another circumftance 
1s likewife worthy notice, which is 
that when they were firft taken out of 
the ground and placed in the hands of 
mercenary or ignorant artifts, the re- 
ftored ftatue always bore the name of 
fome eminent character. Sufpicions 


of genuinenefs are therefore at leaft 
allowable, and often juftified, of thofe 
ftatues the heads of which are evident. 
ly a etree 

he head on this ftatue is difpro- 
portionesy fmall, and appears not to 


ave originally belonged to it. Plu- 
tarch, who died in the reign of Trajan, 
is the firft who mentions the peculiari- 
ty of the wart or ‘ cicer’ in the counte. 
nance of the great Roman orator. As 
the fize of the ftatue exceeds life, it 
could not convey a portrait of Cicero’s 
perfon; nor is the ftyle of drapery of 
the Auguftan age. 

** So well convinced are the Italian 
antiquaries of the extreme uncertainty 
of deciding upon every head marked 
with a ‘cicer’ as a genuine reprefenta- 
tion of Cicero, that the claim to ori- 
ginality is not admitted in any buft or 
ftatue which they poffefs. 

*« At Venice is a ftatue nearly as 
large as this, and the moft celebrated 
buft is in the Mattéi colle€tion at 
Rome; the pretenfions of neither of 
which are allowed. Mr. Blundél, of 
Ince in Lancafhire, has a confular 
figure which very nearly refembles the 
habit and attitude of this ftatue, the 
head of which has not been feparated 
from the body.” P. 256. 


INTRODUCTION OF ANTIQUE STA- 
TUARY INTO ENGLAND, 

‘¢ DURING a great part, even of 
the prefent century, the Arundel and 
Pembroke colleétions were alone and 
unrivalled. A few excellent copies of 
the antique, in bronze or plafter, were 
admitted as fingle embellifhments of 
the palaces of our nobility. But the 
more frequent ornament of libraries 
and faloons were bufts by modern 
fculptors. Our national tafte in gar- 
dening, ‘borrowed from the French, 
and introduced by'Le Nadtre, afford. 
ed conftant employment to the mere 
carvers of images, which feemed ‘to 
‘take the air’ in every garden in the 


iuitluding torfos and bufts. ’ 
‘prevailing 
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ailing mode of the age’*. Fafhion 
yniverfally fuperfeded judgment or 
tate. I remember an anecdote which 
belongs to that day, and will venture 
to give it. ‘ 

“ A gentleman of one of the weftern 
counties had purchafed two capital 
antique ftatues in marble at Rome; 
had brought them to England, and 

aced them in his garden. His fon 
and fucceffor was not a vittuofo, and 
had married a city lady addiéted to 
fafhionable ‘improvements. She di- 
rected thefe ill-fated marbles to be 

ainted, in order, as- fhe obferved to 
Fer friend ‘ that they might look like 
+ lead.’ 

“ Dr. Mead, the celebrated bg or 
cian to King George the Second, had 
a {mall collection, which was fold at 
his death. A’ ftatue of Hygeia was 
bought by the late Lord Lichfield, 
and is now at Ditchley. There were 
likewife Livia, the wife of Auguftus, 
in the character of Ceres; Flora, an- 
po and perfect; and a Hercules by 
Algardi; with a Venus dormiens b 
Bernini, probably that now at Wil- 
ton f. 

“ His bufts were; the Homer in 
bronze, now in the Mufeum. Cicero 
of bafaltes, exactly refembling the 
Medici built, but of a different colour. 
Auguftus, Marcellus, Antinous, and 
Meleager. 

« About this time, Thomas Coke 
Earl of Leicefter completed his fump- 
tuous palace at Holkham in Norfolk, 
and furnifhed a gallery with  ftatues, 
In 1755, the younger Brettingham, 
fon of the architeét, was commiflioned 
by Lord Leicefter to procure antiques 
inltaly. Of the ftatues, the belt are 
the old Faun; Lucius Verus in acon- 
fular habit, and Diana: and among 
the bufts, thofe of the elder Brutus 
and Seneca. Sir Robert Walpole had 
embellithed his fuperb houfe at Hough- 
ton in Norfolk with feveral bufts and 
heads of confiderable merit, collected 
likewife by Brettingham. From fome 
account of them, I pafs:to the reyiew 
of another gallery, which the late 


Earl of Egremont, having appointed 
Brettingham his agent at Rome, com- 
pleted at Petworth in Suffex. Severat 
of thefe marbles were obtained by: 
private fale from the moft celebrated’ 
collections. 

*€ The popes and cardinals of the 
Barbarini, Borghefe, and Giuttiniani 
families, when they formed their col- 
lections from recent difcoveries, exhi« 
bited only the more perfect ftatues, 
or fuch as were capable of reftora« 
tion. The fragments and torfos werd 
then configned to cellars, from whence 
they have been extracted piecemeat 
by the Roman fculptors; by Cavacep+ 
pi, Cardelli, and Pacili, in particular, 
who have reftored many of them, with 
wonderful intelligence and fkill. The 
elder Piranefi was pee oe in 
compofing vafes and candelabra from 
fmall fragments of more exquiiite 
workmanfhip. 

“¢ Thefe artifts have found, in feve- 
ral of the Englifh nobility and gentry, 
a very liberal patronage. Some of 
thofe fine {pecimens of the arts,. which 
are now the boaft of our nation, have 
been obtained from them. Other op- 
portunities have not been wanting. 
The well-known collections of the 
Burbarini, Matiéi, and Negroni pa- 
laces, have been frequently diminith- 
edt, by the difappearance of a famous 
marble, for the fecret fupply of the 
neceffitous individuals of thofe fa- 
milies. 

‘¢ Within the laft thirty years, three 
gentlemen eftablifhed themfelves at 
Rome, who exerted much addrefs and 
knowledge of the fubject, to promoté 
a growing inclination for the poffetlion 
of antique fculptere, in feveral Eng- 
lihmen of rank and opulence, who 
were then on their travels in Italy. 
Mr. James Byres, an architect; Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton, who painted fome 
fubjects from the Iliad in the villa 
Borghefe with truly claflical correét- 
nefs; and Mr. Thomas Jenkins, the 
Englith banker at Rome, were attively 
inflrumental in recovering, from ob- 
livion or negleét, many a relique of 


* “In the beginning of the century, thefe magazines of lenges were in 
Piccadilly, and excited a conftant topic of national ridicule from all forei nerg 
of ta(te. Their-imitations of the antique were wretched beyond all criticiim.”. 


+ “ Bernini made the matrafs for t 


he celebrated Hermaphroditus in the 


Borghefe palace ; and as this figure of Venus has —_ the fame proportions, 


and nearly a fimilar attitude, it is not improbably a riva 


attempt.” 


t “The Giuftiniani colleétion was the firft in Rome, a part of which was 


publicly fold,’ 
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the antique, which may vie with the 
chovceft tpecimens in the galleries of 
the Italian princes, !t occurred to the 
gentienen above mentioned, that the 
Campagna of Rome had been imper- 
fectly inveftigated, whilft the city, it- 
felt was an exhaufted mine. The 
pope gives his permuflion for this, kind 
of adventure, upon the following con- 
ditions. When an «excavation 1s made, 
the antiquities difcovered are divided 
into four fhares. ‘The firit goes to the 
pope, tie fecond to the ‘ camera’ or 
minifters ot ftate, the third is the 
leffee’s of the foil; and the laft is the 
right of the adventurer, His Holinefs 
fometimes agrees for the pre-emption 
of the whole; and fometimes all the 
fhares are bought in by the contractor, 
before the ground is opened. In con- 
fequence of thefe refearches, the villa 
of Hadrian at Tivoli, the city of Ga- 
bii, and many other places in the 
Vicinity of Rome, have amply repaid 
the labour of examination, and the 
public curiofity. 


Hacarte, Pallas et vagus Hercules 
Eductus, arces attulit Angliz.” P.269- 







































































































































































‘OF THE ORIGIN OF PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND. 


*¢ THE late Lord Orford, better 
known in the literary world as Mr. 
Horace Walpole, made the hiltory of 
painting in England interefting to 
common readers, and decorated a fub- 
ject barren in itfelf, by the novelty of 
his remarks, and by an animated and 
perfpicvous ftyle. _ He allows that our 
national claims (o more than barbarous 
attempts in the arts, were not {uperior 
tothofe of our northern neighbours at 
the fame period. To trace, however, 
the progrefs from fuch rude efforts to 
eventual perfection, required that a 
certain wra of the original introduc- 
tion (fur invention we have no proof) 
fhould be afcertained with precilion. 
With his uflual ingenuity, he has com- 
bated fome proofs of their exiftence in 
this kingdom, which the zeal of 
George Vertue induced him to confi- 
der as authentic, and with equal judg- 
ment has difcriminated others, which 
were no lefs decilive of what can be 
termed painting, than of the age to 
which they may be pofitively afcribed, 
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‘* We learn, that, in the early reigns 
after the conqueft, Greek enamellers, 
upon the pofleflion of Conftantinople 
by the Croifaders, were induced to 
follow them into Europe, and.found 
an ample patronage in England. They 
were, at firft, employed for emblazon- 
ing of arms on fepulchral monuments, 
as in Weftminfter Abbey ; perhaps of 
thofe which were borne on the fhields 
of the heroes of chivalry ; but of this 
conjecture there is no abfolute proof. 
Cups, either for the fervice. of the 
altar or the banquet, were moft richly 
finithed by thofe artifts.. Two af 
greater celebrity, which are {till pre. 
ferved, are of very curious workman. 
fhip. The more ancient is that given 
by King John, with. their charter, to 
the corporation of Lynn, in Nortolk ; 
the other, from a cipher with a mitre, 
Which is engraven on it, traditionally 
belonged to Thomas a4 Becket, and is 
now in the cabinet of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Of chalices which were ftill 
more élaborate and fplendid, and of 
which there ave fufficient notices in 
the inventories of plate given to mo- 
na(teries, the devaftation committed 
upon their fuppreffion has left us only 
the verbal defcription. 

. The crofier of William of Wyke- 
ham bequeathed by him, and now in 
high prefcrvation at New College, is 
rich in ornament, and exquifitely 
wrought.. Thofe of other prelages 
were, probably, not inferior to it in 
value and beauty *, 

_ © The art of painting in frefco upon 
walls and ceilings, with colours com- 
pounded of refinous guims,, is very an- 
cient in England, and being confined 
chiefly toecclefiaftical buildings, it was 
frequently practifed by the more in- 
genious monks. 

“¢ In the chapel of our Lady, behind 
the choir of Hereford cathedral, are 
many beautiful frefco defigns, not un- 
like the early fketches of Cimabue or 
Giotto, and a Species of large mofaic 
work, flill perfeé&t. They are of the 
age of Edward I. when leveral Greek 
and Italian artifts had ferrled in Eng- 
land. Thefe frefco, paintings on the 
walls were made in exact imitation of 
the veneered marbles, which, from 
being fo eafily procured, were ufed 
even as an external ornament in Italy. 


<= Bequeathed by the founder in 1403. It is fix feet to the crook, and fix 
inches more to the top; and is accurately given in Carter’s Ancient Sculpture 


and Painting.” 





«¢ The 
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« The outfide walls of the Duomo 
and Campanile at Florence are faced 
with three kinds of marble, red, white, 
and black, difpofed in fmall oblong 
fquares. The fame artiits, who were 
once employed in applying the real 
material, introduced this imitation of 
it, as the richeft decoration in coun- 
tries where it could not be found. 

« Buildings in the north of Italy 
were imitated in the reigns of Henryl II. 
aod Edward I. as far as their fhrine 
work, and more ornamental architec- 
ture, which appears from many now 
to be feen there in unperifhing marble, 
inflead of friable {tone and evanefcent 
colours. It is faid, that even in the 
more early ages of the monaftic infti- 
tution, its voiaries were encouraged to 
acquire feveral of the liberal arts. In 
writing, then Confined to a few, they 
were ainbitious to excel, and the mif- 
fals were illuminated by them. We 
may fairly conjecture, that they ac- 
quired all that they were capable of 
learning and practiling from protellional 
artifts, fo that, in procefs of time, 
they fupplied their piace, and the in- 
terior embellifhments of churches were 
finifhed. by the monks themfelves. 
The porcelain tiles for the pavement 


of the high altar, were certainly pre- 


pared for the kiln by them, and they 
difcovered neatnefs in the penciling of 
the armorial bearings, and fancy in the 
fcrolls and rebus, which were the more 
common fubjects. 

“A very curious MS. of the lives 
of the abbots of Gloucefter throws 
much light ou this fuppolition, Abbot 
Wygmore, who prefided in the reign 
of Edward Il. is reported, not only 
to have encouraged the liberal and 
mechanic arts in his monaftery, but to 
have excelled in them himfelf, and to 
have embroidered doves of filver upon 
a green fatin cope, for the office of 
Pentecoft, with his own hands. 

“In his great dining-room were 
portraits of all the kings of England, 
prior to Kdward Il. to whom he gave 
a fumpiuous feaft. Judging only trom 
what yet remains, we are apt to fix 
the true zxra of the introduction of 
feveral of the fine arts into this coun- 
try perhaps feveral centuries below the 
true date. 

** A feries of figures in diftemper 
were once near the altar at Merton 
College. Before the clofe of the 
fourteenth century, many portraits of 
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princes and eminent men have been 
executed, which were defaced by the 
indifcriminating zeal of the reformers. 

‘© One of the moft authentic, and of 
the greateft merit as a painting, is the 
portrait of Richard Il. in Weftminfter 
Abbey, faid to have been retouched 
by Vandyke. From the circumftance 
of the general obliteration of colours 
from ‘the walls of churches at the re- 
formation, this fpecies of painting is . 
now rarely feen in any degree of exe 
cellence.” P, 419. 

( To be continued. ) 





LXX. Resort of the Commiffion of Arts 
to the Firft Conful Bonaparte on the 
Antiquities of Upper Egypt, and the 
prefent State of all the Temples, 
Palaces, Obelifks, Statues, Tombs, 
Pyramids, &c. of Phyloe, Svene, 
Thebes, Teutyris, Latopolis, Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis, &c. &c. from 
the Cataracts of the Nile to Cairo: 
with an accurate Defcription of 
the Pictures with which they are 
decorated, and the Conjectures 
that may be drawn from them, 
refpecting the Divinities to whom 
they were confecrated. Tranflat- 
ed from the French of Citizen 
Rieavp, Librarian to the Infti- 
tute of Egypt. 8vo, and 4to.— 
pp. 64. With a Map. 3s. 6d, 
each, Dedrett. 

ae 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ "THE following Memoirs are pre- 

fented to the public as contain- 
ing a very accurate account of the ce- 
lebrated remains of ancient Egypt, of 
which we have heard fo much, and 
know fo little. 

“« Former travellers on the banks of 
the Nile, however inquifitive, learned, 
or fagacious, have found their pure 
fuits impeded by a fucceffion of ob- 
ftacles and dangers, which have necef. 
farily rendered their accounts imper- 
fect; while the ingenious Frenchmen, 
from whofe original memoirs the fol- 
lowing pages are tranflated, polleffed 
all the advantages which could be 
derived from fecurity, leifure, and 
general apparatus. Hence they have 
been enabled to give to their wae 
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and to Europe, the following cor- 
reét, icientific, and fuperior defcrip- 
gion of the Antiquities of Egypt.” 





EXTRACTS. 


REMARKS ON THE DESCRIPTIONS 
OF FORMER TRAVELLERS, 


«¢ Citizen Firft Conful, 

«* } HAVE the honour to prefent to 
yeu an abridged defcription of the 
principal monuments of Upper Egypt; 
it is extracted from very extenfive 
oblervations, written on their feveral 
fituations. I have avoided, as much 
as poflible, a repetition of what has 
been faid by travellers who have pre- 
ceded us. 

*¢ F have added a very hafty account 
ofthe labours which have engaged the 
Commiffion of Arts. The work which 
3t propofes to publifh under your au- 
fpices, will give a more correct idea of 
what it has done, than the moft cir- 
cumftantial hiftory can produce. 

“* No preceding traveller has paffed 
through Egypt with the fame fecurity, 
that we have conftantly enjoyed, and 
which we owe to you. 

** The courfe of the Nile fhould now 
be as well known as that of any river 
in Europe. The pofition of the prin- 
cipal monuments and of the moft im- 
portant cities, has been determined by 
aftronomical obfervations, y 

“At Phyloe, the fuppofed burial- 
place of Ofiris, and the ultimate limit of 
the Roman empire on the coalt of Ethi- 
opia, we have engraved the longitude 
and latitude of that ifland, and of the 
city of Syene. At Thebes we alfo 
engraved on the weltern pate of the pa- 
hice of Carnack, thofe of twelve of the 
moft ancient cities. We acknowledge 
our fatisfaction in affociating, after a 
tapfe of five or fix thonfand years, our 
imperfect obfervations with the dura- 
tion of thofe imperifhable monuments. 

“« We have encamped during twen- 
ty-five days on the ruins of this ancient 
capital of Egypt. This refidence, 
from the number of perfons employed 
in the Commiffion, was equivalent to 
that of an individual during the {pace 
of two years; and we enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of having a much larger num. 
ber of eyes employed on the fame 
objects. We difcufled on the very 
places themfelves, the different opi- 
nions which have directed our atten 
tion to the patient examination of the 
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architecture, the temples, the palaces, 
the general effeét, and the more mie 
nute decail of the fculpture and baffos 
relievos. 

“« Being accompanied by a portable 
library which was intrufted to m 
care, we have compared the deferip. 
tious of former travellers, with the 
monuments of which they have endea 
voured to convey fome idea. We 
have, however, felt with fome degree 
of mortification, that, in confequence 
of their exaggerated praifes, their 
writings and even their drawings have 
leffened the meafure of that intereft 
which thofe monuments really poffets. 

‘© The views given by Norden are 
equally inaccurate and infignificant. 
His defcriptions: are obfcure, for he 
was not fufficiently inftructed. Be. 
fides, he was of a timid character; and 
actually vifited the ifland of Phyle 
by the light of a lantern. 

‘* Paul Lucasis a very inconfiderate, 
unreflecting traveller, and fubject to 
a ridiculous {pirit of.exaggeration. He 
has defcribed as granite the free-ftone 
of which all the temples of Upper 
Egypt are conftructed. 

‘* Sicard, more fagacious and cor- 
rect, has contributed very much to 
illuftraie what was obfeure and wncer- 
tain in the ancient geography of this 
country. In this view he has proved 
avery able affifiant to our countryman 
@’ Anville. 

“ That’ diftinguifhed feholar has 
been the continual object of our alto- 
nifhment. By fhe force alone of his 
critical fagacity, he has affigned, with 
a degree of accuracy, which is per. 
fectly aftonifhing, the pofition of an- 
cient cities and villages, as well asthe 
courfe of canals; in a country which 
he had never vifited. - 

“¢ The Conful Maillet, Vanfleb, and 
the tranfcriber Savary, offer nothin 
that is true or ufeful in their works 

*¢ The two moft eminent travellers 
who have written on Egypt, are 
Granger and Pococke. The firft, who 
was a phyfician, and a Frenchman, 
vifited this country: in the year 1730, 
and it is very much to be regretted 
that his work is fo Thort. This author 
is well informed, judicious, and of ex- 
cellent authority, 

‘* The fecond is the moft learned of 
them all, and his defcriptions approach 
the neareft to the truth. Nor was he 
deficient either in ativity‘or refolution. 
Almoft every thing that he himfelf 
wrote 
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wrote is good; but the drawings, 
which he caufed others to execute, are 
very inaccurate. 

« Though we appear to pronounce 
with fome degree of feverity on the 
merits of thefe writers, we are ready, 
at the fame time, to bear teftimony to 
the numberlefs difficulties which they 
experienced ; difficulties of which we 
could fcarce entertain a {ufpicion, from 
the accommodations which your diftin- 
guifhed kindnefs commanded for us.” 
Pit. 


eee me 


EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


«“ THE eternal duration of their 
monuments, was the object which the 
Fgyptians propofed in erecting them ; 
and twenty of their temples are fill 
feenin as high a ftate of prefervation 
as the moft modern of our ttructures. 
Their ftrength is, indeed, favoured 
by the climate, which is not calculated 
to injure or deftroy them. 

“ Koypt is the cradle of architecture ; 
the monuments which are {till feen 
there, have attained the principal ob- 
ject which is propofed by this art. 
They produce aftonifhment. 

“ That folidity with which they are 
fometimes reproached, is connected 


with ftrength; and it is owing to fuch 
acircumftance, that, after a period of 
fix thoufand years, we behold thefe 
gigantic buildings. 

“The elegance of proportion, the 
grace of detail, beauty, harmony, and 
eneral refult, are enchanting in the 


reek orders, The boldnefs and 
lightnefs of the wpper parts pleafe in 
the Gothic edifices; maflivenefs and 
folidity are impofing in the monuments 
of the Egyptians. 

“ When they firft erefted a column, 
they appear to have had no other object 
than to place the cup of the /orus upon 
its ftem. It was an homage offered to 
the plant which, from their firft efta- 
blifhment, had furnifhed to the new 
colonifts an wholefome and abundant 
fuftenance. 

* No traveller, ‘before us, had re- 
marked the refemblance of the Egyp- 
tian columns with the different pro- 
ductions of nature ; and, neverthelefs, 
thofe who erected them ‘employed 
their utmoft {kill to render the imita- 
tion perfect. On the bafe of the co- 
luma they engraved, in a circular 
form, the leaves of the mympbea or 
water-lily ; and gave-to the part-of the 
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fhaft neareft the capital, the form of e 
bundle of the items of the lotus. 

** They afterwards extended this 
love of imitation to other produéctions 
of the vegetable kingdom, and they 
reprefented the bud of the fame plant, 
with the head of the date-tree ; and, 
among the ornaments of ten differ- 
ent capitals, they have defigned the 
branches of the fan palm-tree, and the 
flowers of the nelumbo, 

** It is very eafy to obferve certain 
points of conformity between the ar- 
chitecture of the Egyptians and that 
of the Greeks. The latter appear'to 
have at firft adopted, without the leatt 
alteration, the columns raifed on the 
banks of the Nile: but they foon 
brought them to their prefent perfec- 
tion, by the power and influence ‘of 
their admirable tafle and genius. 

** The plan of their moft elegant 
temples is alfo taken from the fmall 
peripteral temples of the Egyptians, 

“ Thus is the ingenious fable of 
Vitruvius dettroyed, who attributes the 
origin of architecture to an imitation 
of the wooden cabins which were inha~ 
bited by the moft ancient people of 
Greece. Their defcendants, anxious 
to attribute to themfelves every kind 
of difcovery, were very cautious of 
difcovering their obligations to the 
Egyptians in this art. Without men- 
tioning any of the great number which 
they owed to that people, they have, 
in general terms, praifed them for 
their wifdom, which has fince been 
contidered, not only with lefs venera- 
tion, but with fome degree of doubt as 
to its exiftence.”’ P. 7. 


TOMBS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPe 
TIANS—CAMBYSES, 


“¢ THE chain of mountains oppofite 
to Thebes is pierced with an aftonith- 
ing number of fepulchral grottos. The 
learned men who preceded us neglected 
to examine them, and they alone would 
have dignified the refearch of any tra- 
veller. The order of their pofition 
on the fide of the mountain, was regu- 
lated’by the wealth of thofe who occu. 
pied them. Thofe which were nearett 
to the level of the earth belonged to 
the -moft opulent familics ; their {pace 
and their decorations evidently proved 
it: thofe of the citizens of moderate 
fortune were alout half way up the: 
rock; while the ‘poer occupied — 
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moft elevated fituations, and they are 
the moft interefling of them all. 

> The hiftory of the progrefs of 
civilization is feen in the baffo-relievos 
or the paintings in frefco, which re- 
prefent the various labours of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Hunting, fifhing, 
tillage, harveits, navigation, the traf- 
fic of the money-changer, military ex- 
ercifes, the practice of certain arts 
and trades, with marriage, and fune- 
ral ceremonies, are reprefented in a 
thoufand places. 

«¢ In every part of Upper Egypt, 
near the fite or the ruins of an ancient 
city, the tombs of its inhabitants may 
be found in the mountains; and the 
hiftory of every Egyptian who is bu- 
ried there is traced on the wall. 

«¢ Thefe grottos ferved as afylums 
for the earlieft inhabitants of the bor- 
ders of the Nile. They afterwards 
became their laft abode, and the awful 
confervatory of thofe bodies, which, 
as they believed, were once again to 
fee the light. Some ages after, the 
pious and enthufiattic anchorites buried 
themfelves alive in thefe awful re- 
ceptacles, to continue, as it were, their 
ancient deftination. 

*¢ When population, accompanying 
the feat of the monarchy, defcended 
towards Lower Egypt, the kings, who 
eftablifhed themfelves at Memphis, 
impreffed with an idea of the power 
and greatnefs which was affociated with 
the fepulchres of the ‘Theban kings, 
determined to rival the labours of 
their predeceflors, and ereéted the 
pyramids. 

“© The love of the gigantic, which 
is peculiar to the nations of the Eaft, 
produced thefe monuments; and the 
Greek kings of Alexandria did not 
difdain to imitate thofe who had pre- 
ceded them. 

«¢ When we reflect on thefe temples, 
palaces, tombs, and imperifhable ftruc- 
tures, we are naturally led to afk 
under whofe government they have 
been erected? and when we are in- 
formed it was under that of priefts, we 
thould be aftonifhed that the facerdo- 
tal authority had attained to fuch an 
height, if we did not reflect that the 
Egyptians had then arrived at a point 
of civilization, when religion never 
fails to acquire a very predominating 
influence. 

«« Cambyfes fubverted the govern- 
ment of the priefts, and threw down 

the monuments which they had ere¢ted, 
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The traces remain’ of thofe wed 
which divided the coloifus of Mein. 
non, and broke in: ieces the obclitks 
of Thebes. Whether it was from 
ignorance or from policy, is of little 
conlequence; the refult is the fame, 
Neverthelefs, the interefts of truth 
demand this difcuffion, as it may con- 
tribute to enlarge our knowledge of 
the influence and power of the priefts 
over the inhabitants of Egypr. 

“© Cambyfes appears to have had z 
tafte for the arts; he tranfported into 
Perlia various pieces of {culprure that 
were precious, both for the marerials 
of which they were compofed, and the 
{kill that executed them. He invited 
into his dominions that colony of ar- 
tifts which erected the ‘ill exiting 
palace of Perfepolis. He could have, 
therefore, no other object than to 
diminith, if not to annihilate, the re- 
fpect of the Egyptians for their priefts, 
by breaking in pieces the monuments 
which contributed to maintain that 
veneration, He revenged himielf on 
that clafs alone, and the objects of 
their adoration, for the revolts of the 
citizens: how happy would he have 
been if he had fhed no other blood 
than that of the ox Apis!” P. 11. 


PALACE OF MEMNON—-COLOSSAL 
FIGURES. 


“THE principal monuments ereéted 
upon the left bank of the river, and 
the only ones which can be reafonably 
fuppofed to have depended on Thebes, . 
are the Memnonium, or the palace of. 
Memnon; Medinet-abou, another pa- 
lace ; and the two coloflul ftatues fo 
celebrated for their prodigious height. 

‘* The Memnonium looks to the 
eaft. In one of its courts are feen the 
remains of the celebrated ftatue of red 
granite, which may be confidered as 
that of Memnon. Its height was fixty- 
four feet, and its remains are fcattered 
forty feet around it. One of its feet 
fubfifts almoft entire. Its breadth is 
four feet and an half, and one of its. 
ears meafured thirty-nine inches in 
length. The excavations are ftill vier 
fible where the wedges were placed, 
which divided the monument when it 
was thrown down by Cambyfes. At 
the entrance of the gate which leads- 
from the fecond court to the palace, 
are the remains of a coloffal ftatue of 
granite of letler proportions; the head: 
is in perfect prefervation, and of rofe-: 
coloured: 
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coloured granite, while the reft: is 
black. It is .the moft precious monu- 
ment of the ancient Egyptian fculp- 
lure: the exécution is admirable. 
The Memmoniiim had not been finith- 
ed, as well as the greater part of the 
Egyptian works, where by the fide of 
objects but roughly hewn are feen ex- 
unples of exquifite workmanhhip. 

“ To the fouth of the palace, and 
at the foot of the Libycus, in the en- 
clofure of ah ancient Copht convent, 
tliere is a little temple of Ifis, which 
js truly precidus from the pertect itate 
of its prefervation, as well as from the 
execution and interefting fubjects of 
the pictures that it contains, 

« To the north of the fame palace 
there are the ruins of an Egyptian 
firicture, which appears to have be- 
longed to a temple, and to be a much 
more récent work than any of the 
other Egyptian monuments: this ap- 
years from the care with which the 
Vierogly pics were engraved, and a 
peculiar kind of vaulted roof, a portion 
of which is ftill entire. It is not 
formed on the faine principles as ours, 
und proves. that the Egyptians knew 
not the modern mode of turning an 
arch, 

* Between the Memnonium and the 
palace of Medinet-abou are the largelt 
colofal figures which now remain in 
Egypt: their bafes are eleven feet in 
height; though the raifing of the earth 
has buried about fix feetotthem. The 
marks which the Nile has left againft 
their fides, rife to within twenty-eight 
inches of the foot of the flatues; 
which proves, that, fince their con- 
ftruction, a mafs of earth has been 
formed froin the fediment of the river 
to the height of eight feet eight inches. 
The northern colotfus has been broken 
in its upper part. A Roman prefect 
ordered it to be reftored ; on its thighs 
and legs are various Greek and Jatin 
infcriptions, which atteft, that thole 
who wrote them had heard the voice 
of Memnon refounding from the ftatue 
at the rifling of the fun. 

The height of them is about fifty- 
eizht feet. ‘Their attitude is the fame 
as that of the other fitting figures. 
Three (mall female figures accompany 
each of the coloffal ftatues. ‘They are 
ftanding on each fide of the chair, 
and between the legs of the principal 
figure. 

“ Between the Memnonium and 
Medinet-abau, and difant about half 
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a league from each of them, are the 
remains of a great number of coloifal 
figures, and the traces of buildings 
which indicate that thefe two pl.ces 
communicated. with each other by 
ftructures that filled up the whole fpace 
between them. ‘This mafs of edifices 
appears to have compoied, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the tomb of Ofy- 
mandias. We are confirmed in this 
conjecture by the conformity which 
exilis between the monuments in their 
prefent fiate, and the extenfive as well 
as precife defcriptions which that 
writer has left.of piétures which are 
found in both the palaces. Thefe 
paintings reprefent the fieges of for- 
tified towns, hoftilé invalions, and 
victories obtained by. the Egyptians, 
The barbarians ‘with whom they are 
engaged, as well as themfelves, are 
reprefented as making ufe of cars, but 
with this difference, that three of them 
are placed in éach car, The one holds 
the reins which guide the horfes, the 
other draws the bow, and the third 
roserta them both with his buckler.’” 
+ 38. 


WORSHIP OF THE CHRISTIANS 1N 
THE ANCIENT TEMPLES, 


© AMIDST the monuments of an- 
cient Thebes, many traces are found of 
the. worthip of the firft Chriftians, dur- 
ing the four hundred years that they 
enjoyed the free exercife of their re- 
ligion: they appear to have performed 
their ceremenies even in the temples 
of their anceftors. The images. of 
Chrift and the faints are not uncom- 
mon there: they are painted in frefco, 
and decorated with rays of glory. 
The greater part of the flatues which 
adorn the temples and the palaces, 
have been mutilated by Chriftians and 
Turks. The firlt etiaced the repre- 
fentations of animals, which their reli. 
gious notions held forth as devils; the 
fecond undertook to throw down thofg 
of men. There is every reafon to 
fuppofe, that, at a certain epocha, the 
government encouraged thefe acts of 
barbarifm; as the zeal for deftruction 
has operated in places where it could 
not have effected its ~purpofes, with- 
but the aid of great mechanical 
powers.” P. 41. 


MUMMIES. 


“ THE ancient Egyptians, fromthe 
King to the lowelt of hys fubjects, were 
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very attentive to the conftruction of 
their burying-places, in the firm be- 
lief that, after feveral thoufand years, 
the foul would return to inhabit the 
body, if, during that tite, it fthould 
have remained undifturbed. Hence 
proceeded the cuftom of embalming, 
and the pofition of fepatchres in places 
inacceflible to the inundation of the 
river. 

* In the neighbourhood of the 
Memnonium, and atong the grottos 
of private individuals, many are found 
which are fill filled with the fragments 
@f mummies. When the Arabs, who 
confider the grottos as the property of 
each family, apprehend that they may 
be vifited by ftrangers, they fet fire to 
the mummies which they contain, in 
order to turn the curious from the re- 
fearch. ‘There are fome of thefe ca- 
verns ftill untouched ; as the perfever- 
ing traveller has not yet difcovered 
them. 

** The fepulchres of the rich, how- 
ever, are exhaufted. None of the 
mummies which are fold by the people 
of the country are dreffed in the en- 
velope, upon which the figure of Death 
waspainted. A few fragments of thefe 
envelopes are all which now appears. 
It is indeed very extraordinary, that, 
to this moment, no traveller has found 
the manufcripts on the papyrus, which 
the mumtnies of diftinguifhed perfons 
hever fail to enclofe: thefe manu- 
fcripts are, without contradiction, the 
moit ancient that have been preferved ; 
and appear to contain the prayers made 
for the dead and by their particular 
direGtion. They are written in hiero- 
fiyphics or characters, and are deco- 
rated with drawings that refemble the 
| oe which cover the walls of the 

epulchres. 

‘© Many of the mummies have the 
‘pails both of their hands and feet gilt. 
Two rolls of the papyrus are fome- 
times found with them, which are often 
placed under the arm-pits, though 
they are alfo depofited in the divifion 
of the thighs, and near the organs of 
generation. The French, during their 
fiay in Egypt, found eight or ten of 
thefe manufcripts entire.” P. 46. 


LETTER OF CITIZEN DEROZIERE 
THE YOUNGER, ENGINEER-MINF. 
RALOGIST, AND MEMBER OF THE 
COMMISSION OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES IN 2GYPT, ADDRESSED TO 

a 


HIS FATHER, A NOTARY AT ME. 
LUN} DATED CAIRO. 


“ I HAVE employed all the means 
in my power to afcend various heights, 
as well in the deferts of Libya, as in 
thofe between Egypt and the Red Sea, 
My principal journey was from Hef. 
ney to Coffeir, a port of the Red Sea, 
where the commerce between Egypt 
and Arabia is tranfacted. The French 
were preparing to march, in order to 
get poffeffion of that point, at the mo. 
ment when I arrived at Hefney; I 
determined, therefore, to accompany 
them. This journey is long and labo- 
rious, and performed on dromedaries, 
as horfes would be incapable of {up- 
porting the fatigue. 

«« T have done every thing in Egypt 
which it was poffible for me to accom. 
plifh. The journey which I have juft 
completed was the only one that could 
be interefting to me. It was an obje& 
of importance to become acquainted 
with the mineralogy of Upper Egypt, 
and particularly of that part of it which 
is fituate between Egypt and the Red 
Sea: thefe diftriéts had never been 
examined by any naturalift; fome of 
them had not been even vifited by any 
traveller; and their pofition, which is 
not correctly known, has been placed, 
at a venture,on the geographical charts, 
from {uch information as could be ob- 
tained from fome inhabitants of the 
country. 

‘¢ In the purfuit of thefe refearches 
I had an opportunity of feeing, in the 
moft complete detail, the monuments 
of the ancient Egyptians, with which 
this part of Egypt ftill abounds. 

““ 1 employed twenty-two days in 
examining the ruins of ancient Thebes, 
which, if it reaily occupied the {pace 
now afligned to it, eculd not have been 
lefs than Paris. , 

‘© Thofe who are acquainted with 
the moft diftinguifhed monuments of 
Rome and of Greece, will, neverthe- 
lefs, view with aftonifhment the an- 
cient monuments of Egypt. They 
will there perceive the fource from 
whence the Greeks have derived al- 
mott every thing which we admire in 
their architeCture. : 

«« The grearer part of the Egyptian 
monuments confili of temples, whofe 
interior arrangement is almoft always 
formed on the fame plan. The accef- 
fary buildings are fubject to a greater 
degree of variation: they are in gene- 
ral ‘very fine porticos,” which — 

ro 
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from four to fix columns in front, with 
three or four in depth, and whofe capi- 
gals, almeft always differing from each 
ether, produce a very fingular effect, but 
by no means difagreeable to the eye. 

« In order to arrive at thefe por- 
ticos it is fometimes neceflary to tra- 
yerfe large courts, furnifhed with 
ranges of columns, whofe capitals pre- 
fent the fame variety. The hhafts of 
thefe columns are always covered with 
hieroglyphics, and various {culptures: 
thefe hieraglyphics, which were the 
characters of the facred, and, per- 
haps, alfo of the vulgar language of 
the ancient Egyptians, abound every 
where ; there is nota part of the Egyp- 
tian buildings which is not covered 
withthem; they are even feen on the 
walls which fometimes enclofe their 
courts and their temples. 

** Among the acceflory ftructures 
that accompany the temples, are the 
moles, which fometimes ferve as gates. 
They are lofty fquare towers, or ra- 
ther truncated pyramids, two of which 
are joined together by their upper 
parts; and the fpace that is left in 
their lower parts feryes as a paflage 
into the temple. Although thefe build. 
ings are fometimes more than eighty 
feet in height, they are frequently co- 
vered with baffo-relievos, chifelled 
with the greateft delicacy. The de- 
fign indeed is not very correct, for 
the excellence of the Egyptian {culp- 
tors difplays itfelf principally in the 
execution, 

“« Some of thefe moles are almoft 
entirely folid, and have no other cavity 
but fuch as is neceffary for a (tair-cafe, 
which proceeds in a right line from 
the bottom of one mole to the top of 
that adjoining to it: their fummits 
compofe a terrace. Others of them 
contain an innumerable quantity of 
chambers, which appear to have been 
defigned for different acts of religion ; 
fuch as embalming, fculpture, &c. In 
many places there are pictures which 
reprelent the practice of embalming, 
which was one of the moft holy cere- 
monies among the Egyptians, and was 
exclufively entrufted to the priefts. 
They are reprefented in thefe func- 
tions with the head of an animal, 
either of a wolf, a fox, or a ram: 
they were probably the marks with 
which they covered their vifage in 
order to remain unknown, or to obtain 
that refpect which they would not have 
fecured without this kind of ornament. 
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“ From beneath the porticos which 
I have already mentioned, there ap- 
pears a long fuite of chambers, whofe 
doors have the fame ornament, and 
range perfectly with each other; but 
their dimenfions yary. They continue 
to diminith in proportion as the 
advance to the fat chamber, which 
is called the fanétuary of the temple. 

‘* In fome of thefe monuments the 
ground rifes gradually from the por- 
tico to the fanttuary. This expedient, 
which we have not the opportunity of 
employing in our modern conftruc- 
tions, produces a very ftriking effe& 
in the peripective, and enlarges, to a 
great degree, the interior appearance 
of the temples. As the light enters 
only from the porticos, the obfcurity, 
which increafes from chamber to 
chamber, greatly heightens that effect, 
in affording but a very indiltinct view 
of the molt diftant parts; and as the 
gates are exactly alike in their form 
and ornament, the difference of their 
proportions is attributed to a greater 
degree of diftance than actually exifts. 
Such is the evident effect, though it 
may perhaps be allowing the Egyptians 
more art than they really poflefled, by 
fuppoting that this appearance of their 
buildings was produced by precon- 
ceived defign. 

** The chambers have this particu- 
lar character, that their breadth is 
greater than their depth. On each 
fide there are very narrow corridors, 
which lead to a multitude of {mall and 
very dark chambers; which have, 
without doubt, ferved astombs, On 
entering them we were aflailed by 
thoufands of bats, which foon extin- 
guifhed our lights, and during the 
fhort time neceffary to take a plan, our 
faces were frequently ftruck by thele 
difgufting animals. : 

“ The horned ferpents, which were 
among the objects of Egyptian adora- 
tion, ace very common in this coun- 
try: I narrowly efcaped being bit by 
one of them in a grotto of Thebes; 
but that is among the leffler dangers 
which prefent themfelves in Egypt, 
&c.” BP. 61. 





LXXI. Etymologicon Magnum; or, 
Univerfal Etymelog'cal DiAionary, 


on a wew Plan. With Illuftrations 
drawn from tarious Languages : 
Englith, Gothic, Sason, German, 

Yy2 Danith, 


























































































































































































































































































































Danifh, &e. &c. Greek, Latin,— 
French, ‘[talian, Spanith,—Galic, 
Irifh, Welth, Bretagne, &c. the 
Dialefts of the Sclavonic; and 
the Eaflern Languages, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Perfian, sanicrit, Gipfey, 
Coptic, &c. &c. Part the Firft. 
4to.: pp. $07, and Index. tl. ts. 
Deighton, Cambridge; Rodinfin, 
Payne, Loudon. 


PREFACE. 


«© FN tracing the origin and the pro- 

grefs of luman inventions, we 
exhibit the biftory of mind and the 
achievements of reafon. Amid{t the 
Jeifure of cultivated life, Man is de- 
lighted to turi his eves upon hinfelf; 
to contemplate the energies of his own 
nature; to appreciate the bleffings 
which he enjoys; and to examine the 
Varivus Ciuies Which have operated in 
their produdiion. Among all the in- 
ventions by which he has been -ad- 
vanced in the (cale of being above the 
animals arouiid him, it has ever been 
acknowledged, that the faculty of 
fpeech is the moft important and dif- 
tinguifhed. It may well, therefore, 
be imagined, that in every period of 
learning end inquiry, the ardour of cu- 
riofity vould be fineularly excited to 
trace and to afcertain the myflerious 
workings of that wondrous proces, 
by which languages have been formed 
and propagated among the inhabitants 
of the earth, We behold the moft ex- 
tenfive and complicated artifice, which 
the powers of reafon were ever em- 
ployed in deviling, prompted, as it 
fhould feem, without thought, and 
completed without contrivance. The 
exertions of a controlling principle, 
cond ¢ting to the fame ead, are for 
ever vilible; though the artift is un- 
confcious of his defign, and ignorant 
of hisart. It is by thefe efforts of un- 
meditating fkill, that the fyftem of 
language has been generated, and pre- 
ferved umform in all its jarts, and 
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defined in allits proportions. To dif 
cover the ‘ {trong connexions and the 
‘nice dependencies’ of the® various 
links which compofe this great chain 
of caufes and effeéts, has been thé 
theme of perpetual refearch; yet if 
the fpeculations of the prefent volume 
fhould be founded on tiuth, it will be 
acknowledged, I truft,. that in no in- 
quiry have the faculties of man been 
more vainly or unprofitably employed. 
The pretenfions of the writer and the 
principles of his theory will be un. 
folded in the fucceeding pages, which 
are deftined for the Introduction to his 
work; but from the examples alone, 
by which the fyftem is  illuftrated, 
muft the reader be finally enabled 
tc decide on the nature of thefe prin. 
ciples, and the extent of their opera. 
tion *, 

‘¢ T may be doomed, perhaps, to 
encounter the fmile or the frown of 
faitidious levity, when in the courfe of 
thefe difcuffions I fhall gravely appeal 
to the authority of the Gipfey linguage, 
which we have ever been accuttomed 
to regard as the idle jargon of a for- 
lorn and abandoned crew,— 


¢ So wither’d and fo wild in their attire, 

§ That look not like the inhabitants 0’ 
the earth, 

¢ And yet are on’t.’ 


The Gipfey language, as it is now 
fpoken, may probably be confidered 
as the moft ancient form of {peech, 
which is at prefent extant in the world. 
The caufes, by which the mutation of 
other languages has been effected, 
have not extended their influence to 
the fate and fortunes of the wander- 
ing Gipfies; and with them only is 
preferved a faithful record of prima- 
val fpeech. It has been imagined, 
that the Gipfey language is.a dia- 
lect of the Sanfcrit; and I regard 
it as the important link by which the 
Sanfcrit is conne-ied with the Coptic 
or the Egyptian. The reader will 
find ina fucceeding page (476) a fpe- 
cimen of the Gipfey numerals; and 


* « The reader will find explained in the Introdnétion, why I have chofen 
to commence this work with the radical CB: yet whatever reafon | might have 
for this preference, he will infiantly fee that the alphabetical order would cer- 

tainly gerbe adopted in a work which profetled to unfold a feries of words con- 
nected with each other by the fame train of ideas. That order, we know, % 
applied only for the purpofe of difcovering the {pot in which the fignification of 
the word is detailed. This purpofe an Index will perform; and I am of opinion, 


that even in the vecab 
to be adopted.’’ 
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pe will there difcover a fimilarity to 
the Greek language, which will at 
once jultly excite his wonder and his 
curiotity. With the Egyptian origin 
of the Greek language, and with the 
affinity of the Greek tothe Latin, we 
are pertectly acquainted; and it will 
afford us anew fource of meditation, 
when we learn that the Gipfies, the 
Egyptians, or the Copts, are in their 
own language called Romans or Romani. 
Thus it 1s, that the great revolutions 
of mankind may have been originally 
effected by this defpifed and rejected 
race. It will perhaps be difcovered 
by fume furure inquirer, that froma 
hord of vagrant Gipfies once iffued 
that band of fturdy robbers, the com- 
panions of Romulus and of Remus; 
who laid the toundations of the eternal 
¢ityon the banks of the Tyber. The 
eaftern {cholars have been ftrongly 
imprefled with the marvellous refem- 
blance which exilts between the Latin 
and the Sanfcrit; and 1 am mvlelf 
enabled familiarly to illuftrate the laws 
of the lwelve Tables by the dialect 
of the Gipfies, In our own age a 
language has been loft: it fhall be my 
province to record and preferve ano- 
ther. I have already advanced far in 
the profecution of this defign; and 
the. grammar of the Gipfey language I 
coniider as a prelude to my inquiries 
into the myfteries of Sanicrit literature, 
which will aiford me a future theme of 
ample and important difcuffion.” 


mm 


EXTRACTS FROM THE INTRODUC- 
TION. 


** HAVING feen that in the form- 
ing of any fyftem it was neceflary to 
adopt a known and acknowledged 
principle, univerfally prevailing, I be- 
gan to confider, 1ft, What great, gene- 
ral faét exifted; and 2d, Whether it 
could be applied to any purpofes in 
the adoption of a new theory. I 
fought for information in thofe words 
which were moft familiarly employed ; 
as it is manifeft, that if any unifor- 
mity was obferved in words fo perpe- 
tually liable to change from frequent 
ufe, t had the ttrongeft evidence tor 
concluding, that fuch an uniformity 
was generally prevailing. Father in 
Englith I perceived to be Feder in 
Saxon—Vater in German—Padre in 
Italian and Spanith—Fader in Iflandic 
and Danith—Vader in Belgic— Pater in 
Latin—and Pateer Maing, in Greek: In 


other cafes of the Greek Poteer, we 
have Paterand Patr Mdicg-os - Tale-os 5 
and if the chanzes of thé word were 
to be repreiented, as it is founded in 
different dialects of the kingdom, it 
might be written Feethir, Fauthir, and 
in various other ways. in Perfian, 
Father is Pader, and in Sanferit, Peetre, 
as | find it reprefented by Mr. Wil- 
kins in his Notes to the Heetopades 
(page 307). A more ftriking unifor- 
mity, we thall inftantly acknowledge, 
cannot well be imuagined than that 
which is exhibited in the preceding 
terms. We here perceive, though 
the word Fasber has allumed thefe va- 
nous forms, that the difference arifes 
only from the change of the vowels 
themfelves or of their place; but that 
the fame confonants, or thufe which 
all grammarians, at all times, have 
acknowledged to be cognate, have 
fill been preferved. in our earliett 
flages of acquiring knowledge, we leara 
that ¢ -nter fe cognate funt, 11, B &— 
‘K.P. X—T, A. @’—P, B, F—K,G, 
Ch—T, D, Th; and that thefe letters 
are called cognate, becaufe they are 
changed into each other in the varia- 
tions of the fame word. Without 
embarrailing the reader or myfelf ia 
this place by defining the identity of a 
word, I fhall appeal only to the ordi- 
nary conceptions, which every one 
has admitted on-this fubjeci. All 
would allow, that Father, Fader, Fater, 
Padve, Fader, Vader, Vater, Pater, Pa- 
teer, Pater, Pair, Feethir, Fauthir, Pee- 
tree, are the fame words, or different 
forms of the fame word. Now as 
vowels, mot the Jame, or not in the 
fame place, are here adopted; the 
famenefs (if | may fo exprefs it) of the 
word does not confift in the vowels, 
or rather, the vowels have nothing to 
do in determining the famenefs or tden- 
tity of a word. We cbterve, how- 
ever, that the fame idea is expreled 
by the fame confonants, or by thofe 
which grammarians have confidered 
as cognate or of the fame kind. Now 
the words Pater and Father, &c. have 
various fen{es all rela'ed to each other, 
fignifying, it, the afivity of nature ; 
2d, the author or producer ot any thing; 
3d, the founder of a fect, &c. Thus 
we perceive, that in denominating 
words to be the fame, we mean thole 
words which are reyrefented by confo- 
nants of the fame kind, impregnated 

with the fame train of ideas. 
‘s Here then we obtain at once a 
jpecies 
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fpecies of uniformity which leads us 
directly to the hopes of forming a 
regular fyftem. Hven this inftance 
alone would be fufficiently impreffive 
to convince us, that fome controlling 
rinciple predominated in languages, 
o which they might readily be fub- 
mitted to the lows of a general theory. 
Words, uttered by the pafling breath, 
we have ever been accuftomed to con- 
fider asthe moft fleeting—changeable 
—inconftant and capricious of all the 
objects with which man is converfant: 
yet we perceive, that a word molt 
lable to change and perverfion, has 
remained invariably the /ame through 
a period of at leait three thoufand 
years; if weconfider only the exiftence 
of this word from the time of Homer, 
without involving ourfelves with the 
remote periods of the Sanfcrit lan- 
guage. This inftance I muft again re- 
peat, would be alone fufficient to con- 
vince us, that uniformity of fome fort 
perpetually prevailed; and the fame 
fact we accordingly find in all the in- 
ftances, which every etymological wri- 
ter will afford us, who has collected 
the fame words, as they appear in 
different languages.” P. iv. 

“* As thofe principles of the human 
mind, which are effective in the pro- 
duction of one language, will operate 
in that of another, I was led to con- 
clude, that in every form of fpeech 
the fame fact will neceffarily exitt. I 
again referred to the Englith, Latin, 
and Greek languages for the confirm- 
ation of this idea; and I found the 
moft ample proofs for the eftablifh- 
ment of my hypothelis. 

“‘T had now advanced far in my 

roject of generalizing language. As 
1 related to different forms of fpeech 
feparately confidered, the defign had 
been perfectly effected. I had difco- 
vered, that in each language the fame 
ideas were reprefented by the fame 
cognate confonants: there remained 
but one ftep more, to conduct me at 
ence to the completion of my theory. 
All, who had written on the fubjeé& 
of languages, have uniformly obferved 
their fimilarity and affinity to each 
other, I perceived, that on this point 
they conftantly agreed ; however they 
might differ as to the peculiar language, 
from which (as they imagined) the 
reft were originally derived. In any 
ftare of knowledge on this fubjec&t, we 
may be permitted to fmile at the idea 
of an original language, when we ‘all 
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know that languages are perpetually 
changing. \t afforded me however 
great fatisfaction to obferve, that this 
idea was confidered as perfectly afcer. 
tained; and indeed, if we had only 
caft our eyes on the inftances, which f 
have before produced, Father— Mother, 
&c, &c. we might venture to have 
drawh from thofe facts alone a con. 
clufion of a fimilar nature. Surely 
every one, who confiders the parallel 
words in fo many languages to Father 
and Mother—-the mof(t common and 
familiar of our terms, muft expeét 
perpetually to find the fame coinci. 
dence on occafions equally common 
and familiar. Plain however and pal. 
pable as this conclufion muft appear to 
the moft ordinary capacity; no fuch 
idea has ever been purfued, and no 
theory formed on fuch a foundation, 
lf our name for Father is the fame in 
Sanfcrit and in Perfian ( Petree—-Pader) 
—if the name for the Ears is the fame 
in Arabic and Hebrew ( Erd—Aretz}, 
as every one has agreed; ought we 
not to expect {I mult again repeat) 
that the fame fimilarity would. perpe- 
tually recur in the moft familiar in- 
ftances of ordinary life? 1 muft once 
more obferve, with expreflions of the 
deepeft aftonifhment, that although 
the affinity of languages has been for 
ever founded in our ears, and though 
fuch faéts have been always palpable 
to the view, ftill however the etymo- 
logifts appeared to imagine, that the 
coincidence terminated, if I may fo 
exprefs it, with the example which 
was produced; and they perceived 
not, that collateral fimilarities muft 
neceffarily be annexed to fuch a coins 
cidence.” P. xxi. 

* As I have already fhown, that in 
each peculiar language the fame ele- 
ment conveys the fame train of ideas ; 
and as the general affinity of languages 
has been acknowledged and afcertain- 
ed; we have good reafon to conjece 
ture or conclude that Tbroxgb all lan- 
guages, which this affinity pervades, the 
Jame element conveys the fame train of 
ideas. 

‘* Here then, we perceive, our the- 
ory is at laft completed. It is perfect 
in all its parts, and furnifhed for all 
its purpofes. The fimilarity of lan- 
guages has been the theme of eternal 
difcuftion. A few fcattered and fcanty 
examples of their coincidence have 
been perpetually urged ; but the whole 
fubject has been involved in the moft 
impenetrable 
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jmpenetrable obfcurity, embarraff- 
ment, and confufion :—here at laft we 
have difcovered the important clue, 
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Cheap. (Old Eng.) 1. Maiket place, 
2. Market.-- Good-Cheap.— Achapter 
—Acheter. (Fr.)—* De bon acasix.’ 





which will guide us fafely and readily (Old Fr.) A marketable commodity 
through al the windings in ~~ —fit to be produced in the Cheap. 
labyrinth of human fpeech. Under «© IN the Teutonic languages the 
the banners of this directing principle great race of words to exprefs the 
{if I may be again permitted the adop- affairs of trafic belongs to the element 
tion of metaphor) the numerous tribes CB, &c. and they are derived pro- 
and families of words are at once ar- bably from different portions of the 
ranged without difficulty or diforder general idea which that element ex- 
~or marfhalled in their due places— hibits. The occupation of the mere 
and all difcharging their various and chant is at once connected with the 
correfponding tanctions, with the moft potion of collecting or bringing toge- 
rfect uniformity, precifion, and re-  ther—of polfeffing or * raking into 
guiarity. Here at laft we have ob- ¢ poffeflion in abundance or with de- 
tained what has ever been fought, <fign;’ yet 1 imagine that many of 
but never been difcovered—the wni- the words belonging to this race are 
gerfal or original language—not indeed derived from ¢ the place of fafety—the 
exifling in the fleeting forms of any  « enclofure of fecurity and convenience, 
culiar fyftem or artifice of fpeech, ¢in which the bulinefs of commerce 
Gat in thofe firft and original elements « was tranfacted.’ The etymologitts 
which wniverfally pervade the whole have. collected the various terms re- 
machinery of language—-performing lating to this idea, Cheap, Chapman, 
in every part the fame functions, and &c, &c. Achepier, Acheter, which it 
operating to the fame purpofes. I was neceffary to lay before the eyes ot 
fhall not ftoop to define the various the reader, that he might be duly fen. 
ftages of progrefs, which others have {ible of the extenfive ufe and import- 
advanced in the profecution of this ant purpofes, to which thefe terms 
theme; nor thall J attempt to adjuft have been applied. 
the precife meaning, whichis annexed ‘« The word Cheap fignified as I 
to thofe various maxims, which others imagine, in our ancient language, 
have udopted in their inquiries into what we now emphatically call the 
this fubject, I fhall only fimply ob- *¢ Market place,’ and afterwards the 
ferve, that the train of ideas, which market itfelf: under other forms, it 
1 have now unfolded, has not been conveyed different ideas relating to the 
thus exhibited ; nor has any fyfiem been fame fubject.—* Good Cheap’ is a very 
formed on its foundation, fuch as the familiar phrafe in old Englith, which 
reader will find eftablifhed in the fuc- anfwers precifely to an expreflion Gi 
ceeding difcuflions.” P, xxii. in ufe among the French, and is fimilar 
to another with the fame element, 


: which is now, I believe, b to 

" . yhich is now, I betieve, become to- 

EXTRACTS. tally obfolete. In Shakfpeare, Falftatt, 
SPECIMENS, 


alluding to Bardolph’s fery face, fays, 

Cheap. (Eng.)——Chapman. (Eng.)-— £ Thou hatt faved me a thoufand marks 
Cheapen. (King.)—--Ceapan. (A.S.) ‘in links and torches, walking with 
Emere.—+Ceap. (A. 5.) Pretinm, ‘£ thee, in the night betwixt tavern and 
bon, ‘merces.._- Kauffen. (Germ.) ‘ tavern; but the fack that thou haft 
Emere.-~Koopen, (Beig.) Emere.— § drunk me, would have bought me 
Kiobe. (Dan.) Mercari. Kaupe. ‘lights as good cheap at the dearett 
(Ifl.) Kmo.—Xauba.(Runic) Emere. ¢chandler’s in Europe.’ (aft pt. of 
—-Kaupon. (Gothic) Negotiari.-— Henry IV. A. Ht. S. IIT.) * Cheapis 
Kauffman. (Germ.) Mercator. ‘ Marke? (fays Dr. Johnion), * and 
Koopman .-( Belg?) Mercator.—Kiob- ¢ good cheap therefore is @ bon marché.’ 
mand. (Dan.) Mercator.—-Kiscbfied. ‘ Soin Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
(Dan.) Emporium. —-— Koopfad. ‘ 1599 (lays Mr. Steevens), 
(Belg.) Emporium.—Koop. (Belg ) “eit this weather holds, we fhall 
Emptio.—Ceapman, Cypman.(A.S.) * have hay good cheap.’ 
Mercator.—Ceapftow. (A.S.) Fo- ¢ Cheap (as Dr. Juhnion has obferved) 
rum, emporium.—.Chepftow. (Urbs ¢ is undoubtedly an old word for Mar- 
Walliz.)—Cypinga. (A. S.) Nun- ‘het. From this word Eaft-Cheap, 
@inze.—Achepter—Acheter. (Fr.)— ¢ Chepltow, Cheap-lide, &c. are “{! 

* sived. 
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fpecies of uniformity which leads us 
directly to the hopes of forming a 
regular fyftem. Even this inftance 
alone would be fufficiently impreffive 
to convince us, that fome controlling 

rinciple predominated in languages, 

y which — might readily be fub- 
mitted to the laws of a general theory. 
Words, uttered by the pafling breath, 
we have ever been accuftomed to con- 
fider asthe moft fleeting—changeable 
—inconftant and capricious of all the 
objects with which man is converfant: 
yet we perceive, that a word molt 
liable to change and perverfion, has 
remained invariably the /ame through 
a period of at leait three thoufand 
years; if weconfider only the exiftence 
of this word from the time of Homer, 
without involving ourfelves with the 
remote periods of the Sanfcrit lan- 
guage. This inftance I muft again re- 
peat, would be alone fufficient to con- 
vince us, that uniformity of fome fort 
perpetually prevailed; and the fame 
fact we accordingly find in all the in- 
ftances, which every etymological wri- 
ter will afford us, who has collected 
the fame words, as they appear in 
different languages.” P. iv. 

“* As thole principles of the human 
mind, which are effective in the pro- 
duction of one language, will operate 
in that of another, I was led to con- 
clude, that in every form of fpeech 
the faine fact will neceffarily exitt. I 
again referred to the Englifh, Latin, 
and Greek languages for the confirm- 
ation of this idea; and I found the 
moft ample proofs for the eftablifh- 
ment of my hypothetis. 

“‘T had now advanced far in my 

roject of generalizing language. As 
wt related to different forms of fpeech 
feparately confidered, the defign had 
been perfectly effeGted. I had difco. 
vered, that in each language the fame 
ideas were reprefented by the fame 
cognate confonants: there remained 
but one ftep more, to conduét me at 
once to the completion of my theory. 
All, who had written on the fubjeét 
of languages, have uniformly obferved 
their fimilarity and affinity to each 
other, I perceived, that on this point 
they conflantly agreed ; however they 
might differ as to the peculiar language, 
from which (as they imagined) the 
reft were originally derived. In any 
ftare of knowledge on this fubject, we 
niay be permitted to fmile at the idea 
of an criginal language, when we all 


know that languages are perpetuall 

changing. \t fforded ~ loweect 
great fatisfaction to obferve, that this 
idea was confidered as perfectly afcer. 
tained; and indeed, if we had only 
caft our eyes on the inftances, which f 
have before produced, Father— Mother, 
&ce. &c. we might venture to have 
drawh from thofe facts alone a con. 
clufion of a fimilar nature. Sure] 

every one, who confiders the parallel 
words in fo many languages to Father 
and Mother—-the mo{t common and 
familiar of our terms, muft expeé 
perpetually to find the fame coinci. 
dence on occafions equally common 
and familiar. Plain however and pal. 
pable as this conclufion muft appear to 
the moft ordinary capacity; no fuch 
idea has ever been purfued, and no 
theory formed on fuch a foundation, 
If our name for Father is the fame in 
Sanfcrit and in Perfian ( Petree—-Pader) 
~—if the name for the Earth is the fame 
in Arabic and Hebrew ( Erd—Areizx}, 
as every one has agreed; ought we 
not to expect «I muft again repeat) 
that the fame fimilarity would. perpe- 
tually recur in the moft familiar in- 
ftances of ordinary life? 1 muft once 
more obferve, with expreflions of the 
deepeft aftonifhment, that although 
the affinity of languages has been for 
ever founded in our ears, and though 
fuch facts have been always palpable 
to the view, ftill however the etymo- 
logifts appeared to imagine, that the 
coincidence terminated, if 1 may fo 
exprefs it, with the example which 
was produced; and they perceived 
not, that collateral fimilarities muft 
neceffarily be annexed to fuch a Coins 
cidence.” P. xxi. 

“ As I have already thown, that in 
each peculiar language the fame ele- 
ment conveys the fame train of ideas ; 
and as the general affinity of languages 
has been acknowledged and afcertain- 
ed; we have good realon to conjece 
ture or conclude that Through all lan- 
guages, which this affinity pervades, the 
fame element conveys the fame train of 
ideas. 

‘‘ Herethen, we perceive, our the- 
ory is at laft completed. It is perfect 
in all its parts, and furnifhed for all 
its purpofes. The fimilarity of lan- 
guages has been the theme of eternal 
difcuffion. A few fcattered and fcanty 
examples of their coincidence have 
been perpetually urged ; but the whole 
fubject has been involved in the moft 
impeactrable 
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jmpenetrable obfcurity, embarraff- 
ment, and confufion :—here at lalt we 
have difcovered the important clue, 
which will guide us fafely and readily 
through al the windings in the great 
labyrinth of human fpeech. Under 
the banners of this directing principle 

(if | may be again permitted the adop- 

tion of metaphor) the numerous tribes 

and families of words are at once ar- 
ranged without difficulty or diforder 

—or marfhalled in their due places— 

and all difcharging their various and 

correfponding tanctions, with the moft 

rfect uniformity, precifion, and re- 
guiarity. Here at lat we have ob- 
tained what has ever been fought, 
but never been difcovered—the uni- 
verfal or original language—not indeed 
exiliing in the fleeting forms of any 

culiar fyftem or artifice of fpeech, 
oe in thofe firft and original elements 
which wniverfally pervade the whole 
machinery of language—-performing 
in every part the fame functions, and 

operating to the fame purpofes. I 

fhall not ftoop to define the various 

ftages of progrefs, which others have 
advanced in the profecution of this 
theme; nor thall J attempt to adjuft 
the precife meaning, whichis annexed 
to thefe various maxims, which others 
have adopted in their inquiries into 
this fubjeét. I dhall only fimply ob- 
ferve, that the train of ideas, which 

1 have now wnfolded, has not been 

thus exhibited ; nor has any /yflem been 

formed on its foundation, fuch as the 
reader will find eftablifhed in the fuc- 

ceeding difcuflions.” P, xxii. 

a 
EXTRACTS. 
SPECIMENS. 

Cheap. (Eng.)—=Chapman. (Eng.)-— 
Cheapen. (ing.)—--Ceapan. (A.5S.) 
Emere,—+Ceap, (A. 5.) Pretinm, 
bon, merces.~ Kaufen. (Germ.) 
Emere.-—Koopen. (Beig.) Emere.— 
Kiobe. (Dan.) Mercari.-—Kaupe. 
(Ifl.) Kmo.—Xauba.{Runic) Emere. 
—-Kaupon. (Gothic) Negotiari.-— 
Kauffman. (Germ.) Mercator.—— 
Koopman .-( Belg’) Mercator.—Kiob- 
mand. (Dan.) Mercator.—- Kicbfied. 
(Dan.) Emporium. —-— Koopfad. 
(Belg.) Emporium.—Koop. (Belg ) 
Emptio.—Ceapman, Cypman.(A.S.) 
Mercator. —Ceapfow. (A.S.) Fo- 
rum, emporium.—.Chepfow. (Urbs 
Walliz.)—Cypinga. (A. S.) Nun- 
@inze.—Achepter—Acheter. (Fr.)— 
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Cheap. (Old Eng.) 1. Maiket place, 
2. Market.-- Good-Cheap.— Achapter 
—Acheter. (Fr.)—* De bon acasit.’ 
(Old Fr.) A marketable commodity 
—fit to be produced in the Cheap. 


«© IN the Teutonic languages the 
great race of words to exprefs the 
affairs of trafic belongs to the element 
Cb, &c. and they are derived pro- 
bably from different portions of the 
general idea which that element ex- 
hibits. The occupation of the mere 
chant is at once connected with the 
notion of collecting or bringing toge- 
ther—of poffeffing or * raking inte 
‘ poffeflion in abundance or with de- 
‘fign ;’ yet 1 imagine that many of 
the words belonging to this race are 
derived from ‘ the place of fafety—the 
* enclofure of fecurity and convenience, 
‘in which the bulinefs of conymerce 
‘was tranfacted.? The etymologifts 
have. collected the various terms re- 
lating to this idea, Cheap, Chapman, 
&e. &c. Achepier, Acheter, which it 
was neceffary to lay before the eyes of 
the reader, that he might be duly fen. 
fible of the extenfive ufe and import- 
ant purpofes, to which thefe terms 
have been applied. 

‘* The word Cheap fignified as I 
imagine, in our ancient language, 
what we now emphatically call the 
‘Market place,’ and afterwards the 
market itfelf: under other forms, it 
conveyed different ideas relating to the 
fame fubject.—* Good Cheap’ is a very 
familiar phrafe in old Englith, which 
anfwers precifely to an expreflion fi 
in ufe among the French, and is fimilar 
to another with the fame element, 
which is now, I believe, become to-~ 
tally obfolete. In Shakfpeare, Falttatt, 
alluding to Bardolph’s fiery face, fays, 
© Thou haf faved ine a thoufand marks 
‘in links and torches, walking with 
* thee, in the night betwixt tavern and 
‘tavern; but the fack that thou haft 
* drunk me, would have bought me 
‘lights as good cheap at the dearett 
‘chandler’s in Europe.’ (aft pt. of 
Henry 1V. A. Tit. S. IIT.) * Cheapis 
* Marke? (fays Dr. Johnion), * and 
* good cheap therefore is @ bom marché.” 
‘Soin Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
‘1599 (fays Mr. Steevens), 

s6¢ it this weather holds, we fhall 

* have hay good cheap.’ 
© Cheap (as Dr. Johnfon has obferved) 
* jis undoubtedly an old word for Mar- 
‘ket. From this word Eaft-Cheap, 
‘ Chepltow, Cheap-lide, &c. are des 
* sived.” 
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* rived.’ Though Cheapfen in Englith 
commonly fignifies to inquire the price 
for the purpofe of buying; yet Cea- 


nage fub voce, ‘ ancitnnemeént achaf-' 
‘ er, comme le temoigne le mot achapr; 
“et il eft toujours ainfi écrit dans leg 










































































































































































































































































pieu in Saxon means ‘vendere, nego- ‘vieux jivres.? There is a curious 
€ tiani;’ and Geap is explained by Lye phraie with this element, which is 
* Pecus;” which wasanciently the moft directly referred to the traffic of the 
univerfal object of traffic; and in ge- market. ¢ Nous difons’ (fays Menage) 
neral, ‘Res quevis, que emi vendi- ‘4 Parisce fruit, ce mouton, ce drap 
€ gue poteft atque ab uno domino ad ‘ne font pas ‘* De bon acabit,” pour 
*alium tranfire.’ That the French ‘dire, ne font pas bién conditionnez ; 
Acheter is tobe referred to this race of ‘ce qui veiit dire proprement, ne font 
words, through the mediuin of fachap. * pasde bon debit.” We Havein Kng. 
ter,’ will not, 1 think, be donbicd. ith precifely the fame idea in the ex. 
This word has much embarraffed the  prefiioa ‘a good marketable commo- 
French critics; though they acknow-  dity;’ or, as, it might have been, a 
ledge that ‘achupter’? was the ancient good Cheapable conmmodity—fit to be 
mode of pronouncing and fpelling the produced in the Market or Cheap.” 

term. * Nous prononcions,’ fays Me. P. 78. 
*¢ In the Celtic dialects among the names for the grave we have Dearc, bedb; 
bedhrod, tumba, tuma. Bedb is con- 


Deare. Bedhb. ‘| (Celt.) nected with the great race of words to 


Bedbrod. Tumba. Sihe Grave, a be found in every language, which we 
Tuma. J tomb, &e. have before explained from the He- 
Bed rid. 


brew root BI, @ receptacle for man, 
beaft, &c. There isa fingular fimilitude 
between dedhrod and bed rid, a perfon, as we imagine, confined for a length of 
time to his bed; or it may mean one, who is fit only for his grave—-capularis 
fenex—ilenex capulo wicinus—ready tor his bier—TvuCoyegua—Zogodainer, &c. 
Tumba—tuma—rva~eG means the covering with earth; and is connected with 
the ideas intery—inhumare, &c. &c. but this will fupply an ample theme of 
furure inquiry. To dury means to depofit in a bole or cavity, quali, to borough. 
‘This is well known; but with refpect to the Greek Thapto (@anla, fepelio), 
and Tafos, Tages, Tumulus, nothing is 








Thapto, | (Gr.) known but the name. Tafos is only 
Tafos. { To bury—a grave. Tumbos (Tep£os!, Tumba—Tuma—Tum. 





Tub—Tube—Tap— Dip—Dive— 
Deep—Tip—Z 1/7. 3 
Tupos.\ (Gr ) Signum imprefum, 
Tupa. { —Signum wprimere. 


ulus, under another form by the fa- 
miliar Celtic change of M into B. It 
is connected in one of its leading 
ideas with a great race of words, which 
fignify a hole or cavity. Hence Tub (a 
veel in Englith, andthe Ark of Noah in Hebrew )—Tube—Tap— Dip—Dive— 
TerG-—Tvrow imprimo, feil. fignum, wc. &e. Thisis. a curious though natural 
coincidence—Tyxow, Ta7Q—10 prave (or engrave), the grave. Dip occurs in 
agreat variety of languages, as may be feen in the Englith etymologifts, though 
they have not referred it tothe word Dive, which is a partial fenfe of the general 
term. They have recorded the word Avz’sy, aquas fubjere, though Skinner, as 
if daubttul of the idea, adds Ava and Aigae, quero. In Italian to dive is tuffare, 
To dive aiid to dip mean to be inferted into any bodlow excavation or receptacle, 
it is one of the employments of Aricl ¢ to dive into the fire.” In the London 
phrateology we have heard of diving into a cellar or place of refrefhment ; and 
the receptacle itielt has been fometimes denbminated the Dip. As a frequenter 
of the Piazza might now talk of Diving into the Dip, or the hollow receptacle 
to which you detcend, fo in a remote age a poet of Alexandria had made 
precifely the fame combination, though the receptacles infeed are altogether 
@iflimular. 


‘ 





Ruras avayvois, aso” Kadmsre yoyo 

© Heruce rov de Aove9ov exmiay oxuper 

Degwivass EATYE Nagios TADOYE. (Lycophron. Caffand. v. 162.) 
Dolis feelettis, Cadmili quos filius 

Paravit, haufio deinde fupremo fcypho, 

Sepulchra fubiit Nevei cognomina.’ 
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And what is till more.curious, we even now apply the fame element ta the fame 
fubject. * He tipt into.the grave;’ and we perpetually ufe fimilar combinations 
of the fame element. ‘ He dived into the deep—dipped or sipt into the tub,” 
From this diving—dipping—or tipping motion, is derived the word Tiphs to be 
intoxicated; and nothing, we perceive from this explanation, can be more 
expreflive. It is extremely curious, that in thefe expreflions Dive—Tip, &c. 
there is an idea {till conveyed to us of defcent or of palling into a hollow re- 
ceptacle below. This brings us to the very {pot from which they were origin- 
allyderived, the Zafos—the Tumulus of the eanTH.” P. 98. 


“ Having advanced thus far, and 
being fully aware how widely extend. 
ed is the influence of the element CB 
or GB in fupplying the name for Man, 
or peculiarly the Male of the human 
fpecies; we thall now be enabled to 
underftand the origin of the term fa- 
miliar to our Englifh lew, which has equally perplexed the fages in that, 
fcience and the adepts in the mylteries of etymology. This term is GaveL- 
Kind; which, after all the various conjectures re{pecting its origin, {till remains 
to be finally decided. A quotation from the Law Dictionary of Jacob wilh 
fupply to the reader and to the writer all the legal information, which it will be 
neceflary for us to.acquire on this occafion. ‘ Gavet-Kind is faid by Lambard 
*to be compounded of three Saxon words, Gyfe, Eal, Kin, omnibus cognatione 
‘ proximis data. Verttegan calls it Gavelkind, quali, give all kind, that is, to 
each child his part; and Taylor, in his Hiflory of Gavelkind, derives it from 
‘the Britith Gavel, i.e. a hold or tenure, and cenned, generatio aut familia; 
‘and fo Gavel-cenedh might fignify tenura generationis. But whatever is the 
‘ etymology, it fignifies a tenure or cuftom, annexed and belonging to lands in 
“Kent, whereby the lands of the father are equally divided at his death among 
‘all his fons, or the land of the brother among all the brethren, if he has no 
‘iffue of his own.’ (Jacob fub voce.) Some derive this word from Gafol, 
which fignifies tribute, and Kind—Genus, q. d. Genus terre feu fundorum 
tributarium, * Pradium vectigale.’ (Skinner fub voce.) Gafol belongs toa 
very different idea, as I have fully fhown on a former occafion. Will not the. 
reader inftantly acknowledge, that Gavel belongs to GV—GAV, the Male; 
and that the tenure of Gavel-Kind means the law or cuftom, by which lands 
defcend to the Male of a Kynd or family? Nothing furely can be more indubi- 
table than this derivation. It is extremely curious, that the word next fuc~ 
ceeding Gavelkind in Skinner is Gavell, which, he fays, is interpreted * Pro- 
‘ genies majfcula, Brit. ant. Gavela, Givela, Gwella, quod Lambardus fiectit a 
*C. Br. Gefeilled, Gemini: vide Gavelkind fupra.’ ‘Though Skinner has re- 
ferred Gavell, the male offspring, to Gavelkind, he has not recorded this idea 
among the various opinions refpecting its origin. Gavel L imagine to be a 
diminutive of Gav, fignifying the young MALE or young MeN—the Sons of a 
family.” P. 431. 


(Law Term.) 
GaveL-Kind.< Lands defcending to 
the Male. 
(Brit. ant.) 


Cavett, Male offspring. 





Gaol of Wilts. 8vo. pp. 40. IS. 
Eafton, Salifbury ; Wallis, Pater- 
nofter Row, London. 


LXXII. The Scarcity of Wheat con- 
Jidered; or, a Statement of the 
Impolicy of the late and prefent 
Price of Wheat, the Confequences 
refulting from it, and Means fug- 
gefted for its Prevention in future;  "T7HAT certain benefits may accrue 


EXTRACTS. 


in which the flagrant Prattices of 
Farmers, Millers, and Bakers, are 
expofed, and the Corn Laws fully 
inveftigated. By the Rev. J. 
Maruam, Vicar of Helton, Dor- 
fet, and Ordinary of the County 
Voz. LV.—No. XX X]X, 


from large farms to the commus 

nity, | am almoft ready to admit. 
The fupply of the fummer markets 
chiefly de; ends upon them. If there 
were no large-farms, the confequence 
probably would be, a great influx into 
the markets in the autumn and winter, 
“Zz and 
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and a depreffion of price, and for the 
reft of the year the fupplies would be 
very partial and precarious. The 
holders of large farms will alfo tell us, 
in addition to this, though naturally 
emanating from it, that in feafons lefs 
abundant, or even deficient, the pub- 
lic are moft highly indebted to them 
for preferving it, to prevent abfolute 
want and famine. Thefe are fpecious 
afle:tions. Le: us examine, then, how 
they fiand in tact. 

*¢ When all farms were fmall, or at 
leafl comparatively fo with re{pect to 
the prefent enlarged fyftem, the far- 
mers )roughi large quantities for fale, 
and frequently dijpofed of them at re- 
duced prices, within four, five, or fix 
months after harveft. The monopo- 
lilt, perhaps, availed himfelf of fuch 
an advantage, efpecially if he could 
command a {um of money for that 
purpofe ; and fometimes made fifty or 
more per cent. by felling it again in 
jummer at an advanced price. Of this 
evil the public in time were aware, 
and the legiflature, with the view toa 
remedy, made laws to prevent mono- 
polies, which produced to the adven- 
turers fuch an immenfe profit. But 
this clafs of people, in the times I am 
alluding to, were Comparatively mo- 
derate and confcientious men. If they 
could make twenty per cent. by this 
traffic, their gains were confidered as 
fully fatisfactory, and equivalent tothe 
rifk; but if they made thirty or forty 
per cent. they felt an unufual and un- 
bounded confolation, as being in the 
high road to fortune. If, poffibly, as I 
have obferved, they at any time made 
fifty per cent. by thiscommerce, it was 
a matter almoft incredible, and fuch as 
they could {carcely again hope to ex- 
perience. 

‘* In comparifon, therefore, with 
the wealthy and opulent farmers, who 
have fucceeded to the clafs of people 
profcribed by the laws, for profiting 
in this manner by the wants of the 
fmall tenants, thefe monopolizers were 
very modeft men. In a more diftin- 
guifhed degree the prefent race of 
farmers in geueral have adopted the 
principle of monopoly, By acommu- 
nication of opinions, and a certain 
knowledge that the country does not 
poffefs much more than a fufficiency, 
they can always alarm the public mind, 
and produce every etfeét of an actual 
icarcity. If a moderate advance would 
{aticfy them, the public would con- 


tentedly fubmit to it;. but: when it is 
pufhed forward to the extravagant rate 
of three, andeven four times the price 
of afairand juft value, and no bounds 
are fet to their avarice, the bulk of 
the community mutt feel the oppreffion, 
and will either fink under the weight 
and burden, or defperately refolve to 
infringe the public peace by trangreff- 
ing the laws of fociety. 

‘¢ To an undte attention to the in- 
terefts of the landed property of this 
kingdom, as one at leaft of the caufes, 
theie growing evils may certainly be 
attributed. }n promoting thisintereft, 
large farms have fucceeded to imaller 
ones. By this a¢cumularion of farms, 
a monopoly, however prejudicial to 
the general benefit of the community, 
has been unexpectedly created. The 
name and mode have been changed; 
but the evil has been continued and 
augmented. It is an evil, pregnant 
with the moft alarming confequences, 
of which the bare reflection is enough 
to chill the brifkeft blood, 

“¢ Accuied, as 1 thall be, of endea- 
vouring to undermine the landed in- 
tereft ot this kingdom, I know that the 
difcuffion of this fubject will probably 
occafion fome alarm. But it is reafon, 
and not the paffions of men, which 
ought to be our guide in this import- 
ant matter. I have faid that this in- 
tereft ought not to be fo far ftretched 
as to endanger the peace and exiftence 
of fociety; and yet it will be admitted, 
that one clafs of the community may 
in fact be fupported to the prejudice 
and injury of the reft, But this has 
long predominated. The fact is of 
public notoriety. At the fhort diftance 
of four years only, this country has 
been twice vifited with the affliction of 
real or pretended fcarcity. It is in 
every one’s recollection. Speculation, 
and a withholding. the very means of 
life from the public, were practifed tq 
a very confiderable extent on the for- 
mer occalion, In the late oppreflive 
feafon, the recent change of the mar- 
kets has proved that the fame perni- 
cious fpirit and praétice have been ex- 
ercifed.? P. gs 

“« The evil of large farms has been 
introduced gradually, and that fyftem 
muft be reverfed gradually, Other 
remedies, therefore, mutt be reforted 
to. If the great farmers cannot be 
compelled to increafe the produce, or 
to fupply the markets regularly, at 
reafonable prices; a competition ~ ft 
C 
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be created, and a.control lodged, to 
counteract the mifchiefs refulting from 
monopoly. A legiflative act fhould 
jnve(t the privy council with a power 
of importing grain, on any eftimated 
deficiency ; and that eftimate to be 
taken in every parifh, by perfons pro- 
erly deputed, and under proper re- 
ftri€tions, to be afcertained on oath, 
on a proportionate fhare of the pro- 
duce ofeach farm. In every inftance, 
the farmer is to be paid a fair market 
price for fuch fhare as may be taken, 
according to its produce, within a rea- 
fonable time to'be fpecified. Returns, 
jn proportion to the quantity taken, 
might be tranfmitted to government 
on acertain day in every month, under 
penalties to enfure the compliance ; 
and the documents, thus tran{mitted, 
fhould be admitted as authority fuffi- 
cient, under fuch an act, to empower 
the privy council to proceed as above 
ftated. Thefe checks would enfure 
to the community a certain fupply of 
grain at a reafonable price. If the 
farmer is allowed, by a general law, 
toexport his grain, when the markets 
are below a moderate price; the com- 
munity have a right to expect another 
general law, whofe operations fhall 
have the contrary effect of limiting the 
price within moderate terms. I have 


no fcruple in afferting, on the prin- 
ciple of common fenfe, as well as of 
common policy, that the public are 
juftified in requiring this preventive 
remedy. The landed intereft has been 
fupported by the former; the public 
intereft has a right to be preferved by 
the latter.” P. 23. 

“* An account has been publithed 
from New Alresford, in Hants, the 
whole of which is fo extremely in 
point, that I fhall tranfcribe it at 
large: 

“«¢ The following ftatement of, the 
* prices and quantities of wheat at our 
‘ market for the four laft market-days, 
‘may afford matter of reflection to 
* thofe who are in the habit of invefti- 
* gating the fubject. It will, doubt- 
‘leis, appear curious, that on the 
‘tenth ult. wheat was apparently fo 
‘ fcarce that it was difficult to procure 
‘it at forty-two es load; and 
* on the thirty-firft there was fo vifible 
‘a plenty, that the farmers were eager 
‘to fupply us even at fo low a price 
‘as eighteen pounds. The price of 
‘bread is fubjoined: it does not ap- 
* pear to have declined in equal pro- 
* portion with that ot wheat; but per- 
‘haps it may be faid that the bakers 
* cannot afford to lofe ontheir ftock in 
¢ hand: 


d. 


Le: Be Ss. d. 
July 10, from 32 to 42 per load; Bread 3 1 per gallon. 


32 to 38 
22 to 30 
18 to 24. 


Ditto 211 
Ditto 2 7 
Not known till to-morrow; for as 


our magiftrates do not fet the aflize of bread, the millers and bakers have 
what they pleafe for it; but fuppofe it will be 2s. 1d. 
July 10, but few famples at market. 
17, upwards of thirty loads at market. 
24, more than fifty. 
34, any quantity that was wanted. 


6¢¢ Our wheat harveft is begun, and 
* the corn of every kind is more abun- 


¢ dant than has been known for many 
*years’.” P. 28, 
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Monthly Catalegsie. 


Inforriation for Cottagers. Publifhed 
by Order of the Society for better- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 
rzmo. 6d. Hatchard, 

General Rules and Inftructions for all 
Seconds in Duels. By a late Cap- 
Tain OF Horse. $vo. 1s. Cadell, 
Stockdale. 

New Joe Miller; or, the Tickler; 
containing upwards of five-hundred 
good Things: many of which are 
original, either related by, or of, 
celebrated Perfonages. 18mo. 2s.6d. 
Richardfon, Ridgway. 

Oratio Sona in Theatro Sheldo- 
niano Oxon. habita 7 Kal. Julii 
1800. A GutLiztmo ‘Crowe, 
L.L.B. e Coll. Nov. Public. Univ. 
Oratore. 4to. 18.6d.. Cooke, Ox- 
ford; Rivingtons, London. 


NOVELS. 


‘ Tales of the Abbey: founded on hif- 
torical Facts. By A, KENDALL, 3 
vols. rz2mo, 10s. 6d. Symonds. 

#The Hiltory of Rinaldo Rinaldini, 
Captain of Banditti. Tranflated 
from the German of VuLvius. By 
J. Hinck ey, Efg. 3 vols. 12mo. 
ros. 6d. Longman and Rees. 

Rimualdo; or, the Caftle of Badajos : 
aRomance, By W. H. IRELAND. 
4vols. -r2mo. 148. Longman and 
Rees. 

Anecdotes of the Altamont Family : 
aNovel. By the AuTHoR of * the 
Sicilian,” &c. 4 vols, ramo. 168. 
Lane, Miller. 

The Baronet: 
Facts. - 3 vols. 
Dutton. 

Julia Colville: a Novel. 3 vols, 12mo, 
gs. Crofoy aud Letterman. 

The Invifible Man; or, Duncam 
Caftle. From the French. 2 vols. 
12mo. 78. Lane, Miller. 

Forbidden Apartments: a Tale. By 
WIititam LINLEY. 2 Vols, 12mo. 
8s, Lane, Miller. 


PHYSIC, ANIMAL ECONOMY, 


Notice of fome Obfervations made at 
the Medical Pneumatic Inftirution. 
By THomas Beppors, M.D. 8vo. 
18. 6d. Longman and Rees. 

Effays on Animation and Intellect. 
By Joun Cotrier, Author of the 
* Wifays on the Jewith Hiltory,1791,” 
and ‘Familiar Effays on the New 
Teflament, 1796." $VO. 73:—— 
Scarlett. 
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A fecond Effay on Burns; in which 
an Attempt is made to refute the 
Opinions of Mr. Earl and Sir W. 
Farquhar, lately advanced, on the 
fuppofed Benefit of the Application 
of Ice in fuch Accidents: with 
Cafes and Communications, con- 
firming the Principles and Practice 
brought forward ina former Effay. 
Alfa Proofs, particularly addrefed 
to Surgeons of the Army and Navy, 
of the Utility of the Stimulating in 
the Treatment of Injuries caufed by 
the Explotion of Gunpowder. By 
Epwarb Kentisu, Author of the 
former Effay. (See M. Epitome, 
vol. i, p..235-) 8vo. 3s. Walker, 
Newcaltle upon Tyne; Mawman, 
London. 

A Treatife on Ophthalmy ; and thofe 
Difeafes which are induced by In- 
flammations of the Eyes; with new 
Methods of Cure. Part the Firtts’ 
By Epwarp Moore Nose, Sur- 
geon, Birmingham. 8vo. 1s. Sawin. 
ney and Hawkins, Birmingham; Ro- 
binfons, London. 

A medical and juridical Differtation 
on Madnefs, with Strictures on hee 
reditary Infanity, lucid Intervals, 
and the Confinement of Maniacs. 
By Jonn Jounstrone, M.D. of 
Merton College, Oxford, Phyfician 
in Birmingham. 8vo. as, Fobasfon, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


*Pleafures of Solitude: a Poem. By 
P. Courtier. Small 8vo. .2s, 6d. 
Cawthorn, Rivingtons. 

Alfred: anepic Poem, in twenty-four 
Books. By Josepa Corr Le. gto. 
tl. 1s. Longman and Rees. 

An Elegy, fuppofed to be written in 
the Garden of Ifpahan. By Mer- 
wan EBpDN ABDALLAH MAcek. 
gto. 18. Weftand Hughes, Chapple. 

Peterand Aifop: aSt. Giles’s Eclogue. 
4to. 23. 6d. Murray and Higébley, 
3. Harding. 

The Battle of the Bards: an heroic 
Poem, intwo Cantos. With Notes 
and a prefatory Introduction. The 
Author Mauxirrus MoonsHine, 
F.R.S. Oxon. Cant. Dub. Edinb. 
Soc. A. B.C. and D. &c. &c. gto. 
as. Lackington and Co. . 

Cupid and Pfyche: a mythological 
Fale, from the Golden Afs of Apu- 

leius. Second Edition. 4to. With 

a Frontifpiece. 5s. Large Paper 8s« 

Wright. 

Poems 
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Poems on various Subjeéts. By S. 
PEARSON. 12mo. 5s. Rivingtons, 

Lines, written by Mrs. SpaLpinc, 
of Devizes, on feeing his Royal 
Highnefs the Duke of York’s Let- 
ter, of the 24th of September 1799. 
4to. 18, Chapman. 

A Selection of the beft Plays of Av- 
custus Von Korzesue. Tranf- 
lated by ANNE PLUMPTRE. 8vo, 
gs. Phillips. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Obfervations en the Danger of a pre- 
mature Peace. By AL®XANDER 
ANNESLEY. 8vo. 18. Murray and 
Higiley. 

A Letter from the Rev. Peter Flood, 
D. D. Prefident of the Roman Ca- 
tholic College, Maynooth, to the 
Hon, #******, M,P. London, re- 
lative toa Pamphlet entitled “« A 
fair Reprefentation of the prefent 
political State of Ireland. By Pa- 
trick Duiyenan, L.L. D.” &c. 8vo. 
6d. Coghlan. 

The Scarcity of Wheat confidered ; or, 
a Statement of the Impolicy of the 
late and prefent Price of Wheat, 
the Confequences refulting from it, 
and Means fuggefted for its Preven- 
tion in future. In which the fla- 
grant Practices of Farmers, Millers, 
and Bakers, are expofed, and the 
Corn Laws fully inveftigated. By 
the Rev. J. Matuam, Vicar of 
Helton, Dorfet, and Ordinary of 
the County Gaol of Wilts. 8vo, 
1s, (See p. 353.) Eajlon, Salifbury ; 
Wallis, Paternofter Row, London. 

A Determination of the average De- 
preflion of the Price of Wheat in 
War, below that of the preceding 
Peace; arid its Re-advance in the 
following, according to its yearly 
Rates, trom the Revolution to the 
End of the laft Peace: with Re- 
marks on their greater Variations in 
that entire Period. By J. BRanb, 
Cl. M.A. &c. &c. $vo. 2s. Ri- 
wingtons, Hatchard. 

Confiderations on the prefent high 
Price of Corn; with a Propofition 
for the effectual Regulation of the 
Prices of all the Requifites of Life. 
Addreifed to every Clafs of Society. 
By Homo. 8vo. 6d. Large Paper hot- 
preffed 1s. Stevenfon and Matcheit, 
ieee Scatchard, Wright, Lon- 
on. ; ‘ 


Memorials on the Medical Departz 
ment of Naval Service, tranimitted 
to.the Lords Commiffioners of the 
Admiralty. To which is annexed, 
an Addrefs to Parliament on the 
Expedience of amending the Law 
relative to the Exportation of Corn, 
By Witttam Renwick, Surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. 8¥0. Is 
Becket. 


SERMONS, 


Difcourfes on feveral Subjeéts. By the 
late Rev. CHRISTOPHER WeLL, 
B.D. formerly Fellow of Jefus Col- 
lege, Oxford, and afterwards Reca 
tor of Remenham, Berks. 2 vols, 
8vo. 148. Leigh and Sotheby, Ri- 
vingtons. 

A Sermon, preached at the Affizes 
held at Wifbech, Auguft 7, 1800, 
before Henry Gwillim, Efq. Chief 
Juftice of the Ifle of Ely. By 
Czsar Morecay, D.D. Vicar of 
Wifbech, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bifhop of Ely. 4to. 1s. White, 
Wifbech; Rivingtons, London. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocefe of Lincoln, at the Tri- 
ennial Vifitation of that Diocefe in 
June and July 1800. By Georce 
PretyMan, D.D. F.R.S, Lord 
Bifhop of Lincoln. 8vo. 1s, Cadell 
and Davies, Rivingtons, 


THEOLOGY. 


An Addrefs to the Jews; thowing the 
Time of their obtaining the Know- 
ledge of the Meffiah, and their Re- 
ftoration to the Land of God’s Pro- 
mife to Abraham. To which is 
added, an Addrefs to the Nations, 
fhowing the Origin of Apoftacy; 
their Continuance therein; and the 
Time of their Delivery therefrom. 
By Davip Lewts. 8vo. 48. Sy- 
monds, 

The public Worfhip and private De- 
votions of true Chriftians affifted ; 
in fome Thoughts in Verfe, princi- 
pally drawn from feleét Paffages of 
the Word of God. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bound. Fobnjon. 

The Neceflity of Union among Chrif- 
tians, that with one Heart and one 
Mouth they may glorify God: a 
Sermon, preached before the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, on Sunday, 
Auguft. 24, 1800, By Roeert 
Luxe, B.D. Fellow of Sidney = 
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‘fex College. 4to. 18. Deighton, 
Cambridge; Hurf, Lunn, London. 

Athird Letter on the Itinerancy and 
Non-conformity of the Vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth; addretfed to 
Henry Reginald, Lord Bifhop of 
Exeter. To which is added, a Ser- 
mon, on the Mode of Preaching 
that becomes a Clergyman. By the 
Rev. R. PoLWHELE. 12mo. 2s. 
Cadell and Davies, Chapple 

New plain Reafons for the Belief of a 
Chriftian. By THoMAs RowiNnson, 
A.M. Reétor of Ruan Minor, 
Cornwall. 8vo. 1s. Crutwell, Bath; 
Robinfons, London. 


TRAVELS. 


Travels through the United States of 
North America, the Country of the 
Iroquois, and Upper Canada. By 
the Duke DE LAROCHEFOUCAULT 
LiancourtT. 4 vols. 8yo. New 
Edition. (>see M. Epitome, vol. iii, 
p- 295.) 411. 168. Phillips, 





PRINT, 

Embafly of Hyderbeck to Calcutta ; 
from the Vizier of Oude, by the 
Way of Patna, ia the Year 1788, 
to meet Lord Curnwallis. Zor- 
FANY p. EARLoM fc. Mez. 2l. 2s. 
Proofs 41. 4s. Laurie and Whittle. 





‘PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of Cleve- 
" Jand, in the North Riding of the 
County of York: comprehending 
an hiftorical and defcriptive View 
of the ancient and prefent State of 
each Parifh within the Wapontake 
of Langbargh: the Soil, Produce, 
and other natural Curiofities: with 
the Origin and Genealogy of the 
principal Families within the Dif- 

« trict. Compiled from authentic Re. 
cords, and other refpectable Au- 
thorities. By the Rev, Joxn 
Graves, 4to. 11. 1s. Fine Paper 
il.11s.6d. Subfcriptions received 

by Todd, York; Law, Ave Maria 
Lane; and Clarke, New Bond Street, 
London, * 

Six picturefque Views, from Paintings 
by Perer Pinpar, Efq. To which 
will be annexed, poetical Allufions 
to the different Scenes. Part Il.— 
GtOs 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS IMPORTED AND 
SOLD BY DE BOFFE, GERARD 
STREET, AND CLARKE, NEW BOND. 
STREET. 


Voyage en Syrie, Phcenicie, Egypte, 
&c, Folio. No. 10, 11, 12, 135 
and 14. 

Oifeaux d’Afrique. Par VAILLANT. 
The rath Number. Folio. Coloured 
Plates. * 

The fame. 4to. 

Carte d’Italie, pour les Campagnes de 
Bonaparte. 31 Sheets. 101. 10s. 

Tableaux lynoptiques de Chimie, pour 
fervir aux Ecoles de Médecine de 
Paris. Par Fourcroy. Folio. 
In boards, 153s, 

Traité élémentaire et complet d’Orni- 
thologie, ou Hiftoire naturetle des 

_ Oifeaux. Par Daupin. 2 vols, 
4to. Plates. 11. 16s. 

Annales des Arts et Manufactures, ou 
Mémoires technologiques fur les 

* Découvertes moderties concernant 
les Arts, &c. 8vo, One No. per 
Month. 11.165. the Year. 

Précis hiftorique de ‘la Campagne de 
Maffena dans les Grifons et en Hel. 
vetie. Paris, 1800. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elémens, ou Principes phylico - chi. 
migues. Par Brisson, Paris, 1800, 
8vo. Fig. 7s. 

Veillévs du ‘Taffe, Manufcrit inedit, 
mis aw Jour par COMPAGNONI.—+ 
Paris, 1800. 8vo. 5s. 

Hiftoire naturelle des Colibris et des 
Oifeaux mouches. Par AUDEBERT. 
Fol. Fig. color. Paris, 1800.— 
Premiere Livraifon. 11.153. 

Des Signes et de Art de peafer con- 
fiderés dans leurs Rapports mutuels, 
Paris, 1800. 4vols 8vo. tl. 4s, 

Parallele des Edijfices de tous Genres, 
anciens et modernes, Par DuRanp. 
Paris, 180e. Large fol. Fig. 13 
Livraifons. gl. 2s. 

Demontftration evangélique. Par l’ Abbé 
Duvojsin. Hambourg, 1800.— 
12m0. 9% .* 

Voyages modernes pour VInttruétion 
et l’Amufement. des deux Sexes, 
trad. de PAnglois. Paris, 1800. 2 
vols. 8vo. 125. 

Oeuvres de Madame Roland. Avec 

_ Portrait. Paris, 1800. 3 vols. 8vo. 
18s. 

Bibliothéque Frangeife. One Vol. per 
Moith. 11. 118. 6d. the Year. 

Rapport de la Société Philomatique de 
Paris. Paris, 1800. 8vo. 4S. 6d. 

Campagne de Bonaparte en Italie, en 
PAn vill. 8vo. 35. 

Pieces 
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Pieces de Théatre publiées. et repre. 

. fentéesa Paris en 1800. 

Notice des Manufcrits de la Biblio- 
théque nationale. Paris, 1800. 
tomes 4and 5. 4to. al, 

Vo de la Propontide et du Pont- 

uxin, Par Le CHEVALIER. Paris, 
1800. 2 vols. $vo. 125, 

Abrégé du Cours de Littérature de 
La Harpe. Hambourg, 1800. 2 
vols. 12m0. 55. 

Diétionnaire univerfel de la Langue 
Frangoife, ou Manuel d’Orthogra- 
oe et de Néologie. Par Bastien. 

aris, 1800. 2 vols. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Manuel général pour les Arbitrages 
de Changes, et pour beaucoup de 
Calculs néceffaires chez les Négo- 
ciants. Par REISHUMMER. Im- 
primé par Didot. 1800, 8vo. 14s. 

Principes naturels, ou Notions géné- 
rales et particuliéres de l’Immenfité 
de l’Efpace de ?Univers, &c. Par 
LejJoyanp. Paris, 1800. 5 vols. 
$vo. 1. 4s, 

Cours de Littérature. Par La Harpe. 
tomes 8, 9, 10. 8vo. Paris, 1800. 
18s. 

Mémoire fur les Sourds-muets de 
Naiffance. Par Bouvirr Desmor. 
Tiers. Paris, 1800. 8vo: 4s. 

Voyage dans'l’Empire de Flore, ou 
Elémens d’Hiltoire Naturelle Vitale, 
Paris, 1800. 2 vols. 8v0. 6s. 

Correfpondance de Louis - Philippe 
Jofeph d’Orleans, avec Louis XVI, 
ja Reine, Montmorin, Liancourt, 
Biron, la Fayet'e, &c; avec des 
Détails fur fon Exil a Villers-Cotte- 
ret, et fur la Conduite qu’il a tenue 
au 5 et 6 Octobre, écrite par luj- 
méme; fuivies de fes Lettres a fa 
Femme, 3 fes Enfans, et de celles 
de Madame de Genlis, auxquelles 
on a joint un Extrait du Journal 
du Fils ainé d’Orleans, ecrit Jour 
par Jour par luiméme. Publiée 

par L. C. 8vo. 





IMPORTED AND SOLD BY DULAVU 
AND CO. SOHO SQUARE, AND 
CLARKE, NEW BOND STREET. 


Synaib et Zora, ou L’Héritiére de Ba- 
“pylon, 2 vols. r2mo. 6s. 

Théodore, ou les Péruviennes. Par 
PiGAULT. 35. 


French Books. 


M. de Kinglin, ou la Prefcience, Per 
PicauLt te Brun. r2mo. Fig, 
38. 

Metufko, ou les Polonais. Par Py. 
GAULT LE Brun. 3s. 

Adéle et Roger. Conte en Vers et en 
fix Nuits. Par M. De Boispav. 
DRON. 12m0. 2S 6d. 

Mémoires ou Confidérations fur les 

_ Sourds-muets de Naiffance, et fur 
Tes Moyens de donner l’Ouie et la 
Parole 4 ceux qui en font fufcep- 
tibles, Avec une Gravure. 8vo, 


53. 
Mémoires de Médecine Pratique, fur 
‘ Te Climat et les Maladies du Man- 
touan, fur le Quinquina, fur les 
Caufes fréquentes des Diarrhées 
chroniques des jeunes Soldats, et fur 
l’Epidémie a€tuelle de Nice. Par. 
FopDERE’. 8s. 

Tableaux Synoptiques de Chimie pour 
fervir de réf{umé aux Legons don- 
nées fur cette Science, dans les 

_Ecoles de Paris. Falie. 
Legons d’ Anatomie Comparée de G. 
SUVIER, Membre de |’Inftirut Na 
tional. 2 vols. Fig. ' 

La Phyfique reduite en Tableaux rai- 
fonnés, ou Programme du Cours de 
Phyfique: fait & VEcole Polytech- 
nique. Par Erignne Barrvuegl, 
Examinateur’ des. Eléves de la 
méme Ecole, .pour la Phyfique et 
la Chimie. -4s. 

Vocabulaire des Termes de Marine,An. 
glois-Frangois et Frangois-Anglois, 
auquel eft joint un Calepin des prin- 
cipaux Termes de Commerce Ma- 
riiime, de Denrées, de Produétions 
exotiques, et autres. Acceffoires dela 
Marine, en Anglois et en Frangois, 
pour faciliter Intelligence des Voy- 
ages de Mer. Parle C. L’Escat- 
LIER. Svo. 2 Part. 

Partie Botanique de ESeerippese 
Méthodique. 4 vols. 4to. de Texte 
et 9 vol. de Planches. 


NOUVEAUX STEREOTYPES. 


Corneille, Chefs. d’Oeuvre de - Pierre 
et Thomas. 4 vols. Grand Pap. 
Vel. Petit do. Pap. d’Angouléme. 
Pap. commun, 

Contes de la Fontaine. Grand Pap. 
Vel. Petit do. Pap. d’Angouléme. 
Pap. commun, 
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